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We get hundreds of e-mails a day asking for 
information, berating or praising writers 
and generally wanting answers. We can’t 
reply to everyone, but what we can dois 
offer readers our most talented writers 
and editors to talk to online at AOL. 
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NOSIMHOW WYHWHO 


There’s been great 
demand for our Special 
Issue on the Day of 
Infamy, Sept. 11, 2001. 
If your newsstand is 


everything from secret 
Pentagon plans to the 
intelligence excerpts that make the case 
against Osama bin Laden. Join him on AOL, 
Keyword: Live, on Friday at 8:30 p.m. E.T. 





~JAN SIMPSON 
oversees our arts 
coverage and edited 
this week’s story about 
how the attacks have 
shaken our sense of 
what’s funny and 
acceptable in popular 
culture. Chat with her about how the 
culture has changed, on Thursday at 
8:00 p.m. E.T. on AOL, Keyword: Live. 
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NANCY GIBBS 
has written nearly 100 
TIME covers during her 
career, but hoped she 
would never have to 
write a story like this. 
It’s an old TIME 
, tradition to write “The 
Mood of the Nation,” and that’s what she 
did this week. Chat with her on AOL, 
Keyword: Live, on Tuesday at 8:30 p.m. E.T. 





DANIEL 
KADLEC hasbeen 
writing smart, witty 
stories about Wall Street 
since 1985, the past five 
years as a columnist for 
TIME. Join him for achat 
on personal finance 
and the shaky markets, at AOL, Keyword: 
Live, on Wednesday at 8:30 p.m. E.T. 
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correspondents on | he heard a radio report of the first plane 
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sold out, you can order 
a copy by going to 


| striking the south tower. He grabbed a 
camera and headed to the scene. 

| Nachtwey has covered wars everywhere 

| from Nicaragua to Rwanda and Sudan, 
but suddenly, he says, “my backyard had 
become a war zone. I was always able to 
leave all of it behind and come home. 
Now I was home.” You can find his 
extraordinary images of war at home and 
how New Yorkers are coping at 

7 And you can chat 

with him on AOL, Keyword: Live, on 


ay at 8:30 p.m. E.T. ; 
Monday S00 pas. See TIME photographer Anthony Suau’s 


Web-only black-and-white photo essay 
on New Yorkers after the tragedy at 





Ships, planesand troopsare | ‘ 
on the move, positioning 
themselves fora possible 
retaliatory strike. See our field guide 
to the personnel, weapons and potential 
battlefields at lefiel 


No fear of flying: nearly two-thirds of 
time.com readers say they won't havea 
problem getting ona plane. But they're 
split on whether to rebuild the World 
Trade Center or construct a memorial. 
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THIS MONTH OUR SUBSCRIBERS WILL RECEIVE A SPECIAL 
Issue called Music Goes Global, an in-depth survey of the 
diverse ways—via the Internet, TV and, of course, recordings— 
in which people around the world are crossing borders to share 
their passion for music and rocking old traditions as they create 
new kinds of sounds. Stories include profiles of international 
stars like Bjork and Marc Anthony, reports on hip-hoppers in 
Havana and sitar rockers in London, and an opinionated 
guide to the 10 best bands on the planet. Months in the planning, the issue went 
to press before the horrific terrorist attacks on Sept. 11. But we trust that even 
during this tragic time, it will be heartening to see how people from different 
cultures can come together in harmony, in every sense of that word. = 
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@ LETTERS 





Williston, Vt. 


Day of Infamy 


441 imagine the Statue of Liberty 
looking at the New York City skyline 
with a tear in one eye and steely 
resolve in the other.77 


LoulsE L. BROOKS 





THANK YOU, LANCE MORROW, FOR YOUR | cause is as misguided as those who com- 


thoughtful essay “The Case for Rage and | 


Retribution” [SPECIAL IssuE]. You wrote, 
“The worst times, as we see, separate the 
civilized of the world from the uncivi- 
lized.” But what defines civilization if not 
the seeking of peace and justice in light 


of violence and intolerance and hate? | 
Murderers and criminals should be made | 


to pay, and those who seek to terrorize 
should be stopped. I agree that now is 
the time for Americans to show what we 
are made of, to be at our best. But our 
best is not rage and retribution. Our best 
is hope and justice. 
BARRY MITCHELL 
Wausau, Wis. 


MORROW’S ESSAY WAS THE BEST THING 

anyone had to say during the long week 

following the attacks. I hope it helps us all 
sober up for what lies ahead. 

Douc TUETING 

Edina, Minn. 


| HAVE LONG ADMIRED MORROW FOR HIS 
insights, his strength of argument, his 
clarity of thought. What sadness, then, 
indeed what a shock, to hear him call for 
“a ruthless indignation” and “a policy of 
focused brutality.” If we act ruthlessly in 
our response as a nation, we will have be- 
come as uncivilized as those who have 
perpetrated these awful deeds. 

PAUL W. NISLY 

Grantham, Pa. 


FINALLY, SOMEONE SEES THE FOREST AS 
well as the trees. Morrow’s essay is the 
most incisive statement on the tragedy I 
have read. Anyone hoping that some 
good will come of this insane act by 
bringing people together for a common 








mitted this barbarism. There is no shame 
in feeling outrage, and certainly nothing 
wrong with taking all necessary means to 
correct an injustice—especially one in- 
flicted on those who are truly innocent. 
CLIVE L. (CHIP) PEDERSEN 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 


WHEN I HEAR ANYONE PRONOUNCING 
the attack and our response as a battle 
between good and evil, all I can envisage 
is the fanatical Islamic fundamentalists 
who are thinking of it the same way. One 
can only conclude that intolerance and 
violence produce more of the same. 
MARTIN SPENCER 
Lantzville, Canada 


THIS MEANS WAR, MORROW INFORMED US 
before the dust had settled on Manhattan 
Island. But what does it mean to “tough- 
en up” and give the “uncivilized” their 
due when the barbarians are not waiting 
at the gate but are already among us? To 
resort to hatred in this crisis is to pull the 
pin on a hand grenade without having 
anywhere to throw it. 
JONATHAN HARTGROVE 
St. Davids, Pa. 


A “WAR ON TERRORISM” CANNOT BE WON. 
Terrorist cells can’t be stamped out as if 
they were so many scurrying cockroach- 
es; the effort will prove expensive, fruit- 
less and frustrating. Instead the U.S. 
must take a new approach and wage war 
on those nations, one at a time, that har- 
bor terrorists. Only by deterring nations 
from supporting evil will we ever be able 
to starve evil. 

MARK PUTNAM 

Alexandria, Va. 











Proud and Unbowed 


OSAMA BIN LADEN, YOU ARE A COWARD. IT 
amazes me that you thought you could 
destroy the U.S., but bullies like you will 
never take down this great nation. Your 
hope was to cripple us, but we have be- 
come more united. We hold our heads 
high, and we are proud. The world has 
rallied around the U.S. to destroy terror- 
ism and all it represents because, ulti- 
mately, Americans are peacemakers. It is 
time we ended your reign of terror. 
BRENDA SEGNA 
Billings, Mont. 


NEVER BEFORE HAVE THE COLORS OF THIS 
great nation’s flag been as vibrant as they 
are now, displayed by the thousands in 
windows, on car antennas, on buildings, 
on clothing. When we show our colors, 
America truly is beautiful! 
SARA GURALNICK 
Bermuda Dunes, Calif. 


WAVES OF EMOTION 


As soon as news 
of the terrorist 
attacks on New 
York City and 
Washington 





' e-mailing their 
initial reactions to TIME. By the end of 
the day we had heard from 600 
readers, from every part of the U.S. and 
most corners of the world; at week's 
end the number stood at 1,500. 
Response to the tragedy reflected the 
full range of human emotion, beginning 
with fear and disbelief. “I KEEP 
THINKING THIS IS A NIGHTMARE and 
any moment | will wake up and be 
saved from the horror,” wrote a New 
Yorker. “How is such a thing possible?” 
asked a reader from Norway. “What 
kind of rage could possess someone to 
even consider such an act?” While an 
Alaska man angrily called for the “swift, 
complete destruction of all known 
terrorist camps in the world,” others 
urged calm and restraint. “Military 
retaliation risks creating more 
martyrs,” wrote a New Zealander. “A 
wiser response is to ponder what it is 
that makes people hate us so much.” 
Areader from Scotland offered praise 
for “New York's heroic police, fire and 
rescue teams, whose lives were 
sacrificed in the effort to help others.” 
And a Massachusetts man hoped that 
“when we look back at this moment of 
darkness, we will see that America’s 
patriotic spirit shone its brightest.” 
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Americans Come Together 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN MY LIFE, I HAVE 
seen America unite. Since that fateful 
Tuesday morning, very little attention 
has been paid to the usual differences 
between us. We can honor the thousands 
who have died by maintaining this unity. 
Let’s remember these days the next time 
we start to fight with one another. If we 
are able to dismiss our prejudices in the 
wake of shock and horror, can’t we also do 
so in times of peace? 
Lou LAMARCA 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AS A MUSLIM, AN AMERICAN AND A CITIZEN 
of the world, I am deeply repelled and 
saddened by these barbarous attacks, 
which hurt all people who value human 
life, regardless of their background or be- 
liefs. I am also outraged anyone could 
claim that such cold-blooded and coward- 
ly acts were religious in purpose; they are 
certainly not sanctioned by Islam. When I 
drove home from Washington and saw 
firsthand the devastation at the Pentagon, 
I could not help crying and wondering 
what the world was coming to. 
ATHAR A. PIRZADA 
Springfield, Va. 


AS OUR LEADERS WATCHED WORKERS DIG 
out from the rubble the remains of thou- 
sands of Americans, did it occur to them 
to distance the U.S. from the affairs of the 
Middle East and the Persian Gulf region? 
And frankly, a little humility wouldn't 
hurt us at this hour. Perhaps we should 
spend a momentin this frenzy of revenge 
asking ourselves what we have done to 
contribute to this tragedy. And then stop 
doing it. 
MARGIE PHELPS 
Topeka, Kans. 


ON SEPT. 11, MY GENERATION, THE MTV 
generation, lost its innocence. For the 
first time, we felt scared, confused and 
helpless; we cried as we have never cried 
before. The nature of our college class 
schedules allowed us to watch the TV 
coverage, and the image of the jetliners 
hitting the World Trade Center will be 
forever inscribed on our minds. This 
generation has got its wake-up call. We 
will never be the same again. 
ABHILASH REDDY 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


LAST NIGHT, I WAS WATCHING CONTINUING 
coverage of this horrible tragedy and 
came upon an ecumenical service of 
song and prayer. I am nota believer in or- 
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SLEEP TECHNOLOGY BREAKTHROUGH 


-§pace program research creates 
“smart bed” sleep surface 


Revolutionary heat-sensitive material originally 
developed for the space program turns any mattress 
into a comfortable customized sleep surface. 


Turn your mattress into an ideal 


sleep surface 


* Thermo-sensitive visco-elastic foam 


_ © Contours to user’s body 


¢ Hypoallergenic 

¢ Space age foam 
memorizes your body’s 
shape for a better 
night’s sleep 


* Promotes proper 
spine alignment 


* Helps relieve back 
pain, insomnia... 
even arthritis 


| riginally developed by the Space 
O program researchers to increase the 
} comfort of astronauts during flight, 
visco-elastic foam represents a quantum 
leap in bedding technology. The open-celled 
construction of Memory Foam creates a 
mattress with a memory. It automatically 
| senses your body weight and temperature, 
and then it responds by molding to 
your body’s exact shape and posi- 
tion. This distributes your weight 
and reduces stress on your body’s 
pressure points: the shoulders, hips 
and legs. This can revitalize your 
old mattress and make sleeping 
comfortable again. Now, thanks to 
improved manufacturing techniques, 
this revolutionary material is more 
affordable than ever. 
Affordable and comfortable. You can spend 
thousands of dollars on a new mattress, 
but why do it? The Memory Foam Mattress 
Topper can turn your existing mattress into 
an ideal sleep surface. The visco-elastic foam 
is 2 inches thick, which is the ideal thick- 
ness for providing comfort and retaining 
shape over time. When you lie down on 
this amazing material, the heat and pres- 
sure sensitive foam reacts to your body’s 
weight and temperature, so that it molds 
to your exact body shape. This means that 
__ whether you sleep on your back, stomach 
_ or side, your weight is evenly distributed 
and your spine remains in a neutral posi- 
tion. Other surfaces support your body 
at the shoulders, hips and legs only. This 
causes your spine to sag in other areas, 
which can often result in discomfort, and 
even back pain. This product not only 
helps you avoid back pain, it can help 
reduce tossing and turning. By molding 
to your body’s shape, the Memory Foam 
Mattress Topper can help you sleep more 
soundly and restfully. You'll wake up rest- 
ed, relaxed and ready to take on the day. 
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Anyone 
who suffers from 
insomnia, back pain...even arthri- 
tis...can benefit from this new technology. 
Special offer from TechnoScout. 
Thanks to our special relationship with the 
manufacturer of this product, we can offer 
it to you at a special price...with a bonus. 
Order now and you'll receive a 
fitted mattress pad for free! It’s 
heavyweight and quilted, and 
made of 200-count 100% cotton 
with a 15-inch deep fitted span- 
dex skirt to fit a mattress up to 
21” thick...a $69.95 value! 
It's risk-free. The Memory Foam 
Mattress Topper can change the way you 
sleep. It comes with a five-year manufac- 
turer’s limited warranty and TechnoScout’s 
exclusive risk-free trial. If you are not satis- 
fied for any reason, simply return it within 
30 days for a complete “No Questions 
Asked” refund. 


Memory Foam Mattress Topper: 
Sizes Twin through California King 
starting at 3 credit card payments 
aieielae se eeeee es $49.95 each + S&H 
FREE fitted mattress pad—a $69.95 value 
Please mention product code 17633-21408. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 


*For mail-in orders, please call for individual cost of 
the various sizes along with shipping and handling 
To charge it to your credit card, enclose your account 
number and expiration date. 

Virginia residents only —please include 4.5% sales tax. 
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Only one can assess the health of your portfolio. 





Complimentary Initial Consultation. Okay, so we don't write 
prescriptions. But, at Charles Schwab, we do dispense helpful advice. 
Our Investment Specialists will sit down with you and discuss your 
financial goals. With a one-on-one consultation that offers just the 
expert advice you'd expect from us. 


Objective. Uncomplicated. And not driven by commission. 
And that expert advice covers everything from college and retirement 


planning to trust and estate issues. So during your consultation we can 
discuss a plan of action that: 


* Assesses your current investment strategy _ 
* Recommends changes to achieve your goals | 








* Suggests strategies to protect and preserve your assets _ 
° Factors in how the new tax laws affect your retirement = 












But most importantly, you can rest assured that you're 
getting the kind of advice you can feel very comfortable 
with. And we promise it won't hurt a bit. 

Call us to sign up for your complimentary initial 
consultation and you'll also receive our planning guide. | 


Your 
Financial Future 


charles SCHWAB 


Call 1-800-790-3804 Se) s<hwab.com Visit 403 locations nationwide 


Canadian residents call Charles Schwab Canada Co. at 1-866-339-0399 or visit schwabcanada.com. 


©2001 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE (0901-14571). 
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For only $519 you can 
send a child to the country this 
summer and make 


a dream come true. 
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The Fresh Air Fund, 633 Third Avenue, | 4th Floor, 
New York, NY 10017 


t us at www freshair.org to tind out more 
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ganized religion. Still, something about 
the sight of priest and rabbi, monk and 
imam, started me thinking. It would be a 
triumph if a new unity came out of this 
act of hatred. It’s already occurring po- 
litically: witness the current bipartisan- 
ship in Washington. I wonder whether 
the many arbitrary distinctions between 
people could be forgotten once and for 
all. If we could emphasize the links 
among us instead of the divisions, then I 
believe we will have foiled the terrorists. 

JENNIFER FRANK 

Morristown, N.J. 


Fragile Security 
MY QUESTION TO THE NATION’S AIR TRANS~ 
port industry and to the Federal Aviation 
Administration is, Where were you? Ex- 
plain to us, please, how a platoon of ter- 
rorists could hijack four jetliners? The 
American people demand not only a 
tightening of airport security nationwide, 
but we also demand the resignation, even 
prosecution for criminal negligence, of 
everyone responsible for allowing this 
outrage to come to pass. 
RICHARD A. RIVERA 
Plantation, Fla. 


IF THE HIJACKED AIRLINERS HAD BEEN 
staffed with covert, armed police posing 
as ordinary travelers, I would be willing 
to bet that the tragedies would not have 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


See time.com for 
of the 
World Trade Center 
collapse and its after- 
math, plus continuing round-the-clock 
coverage of the hunt for the terrorists 
and how it’s changing life in America. 
latest electronic 


o)N 7 
advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
day at onmagazine.com 


Daily reviews of the 





TIME FOR KIDS covers 


resources for parents 
and teachers at time- 
forkids.com. The World 
Report is for students 
in Grades 4 to 6. The News Scoop is 
aimed at Grades 2 and 3, and the Big 
Picture brings news to Grades K and 1. 
To order, call 1-800-777-8600. 




















occurred, and they would have been only 
attempted hijackings. 
JAMES EGAN 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Rapid Response Time 


THANK YOU FOR THE SPECIAL ISSUE THAT 
was distributed after the attacks, I was im- 
pressed not only by the amazing pictures 
but also by the fact that you let them speak 
for themselves—and did not allow ads to 
detract from the tragedy, giving people a 
sense of the seriousness of what occurred. 
CARRIE JENKINS 

Sterling, Va. 


Clarification 


IN OUR SEPT. 24, 2001, ISSUE, TIME DE- 
scribed hijacker Abdulaziz Alomari as a 
student at FlightSafety Academy in Vero 
Beach, Fla., and as the father of a family 
that once lived there. The hijacker iden- 
tified by that name by the FB was neither. 


ASSAULT ON AMERICA 


Anumber of you have asked us how to 
purchase 
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for purposes of clarity and space. 
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BANARAS 


FOR THE RECORD 


People reported 
missing in the World Trade 
Center rubble as of Sept. 22 


Estimated number 
of foreign citizens from 65 
countries missing or dead 


Total number of 
people killed in the world’s 
10 worst terrorist attacks 
before Sept. 11 
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7,000 FBI agents and 


support personnel involved 
in the investigation into the 
terrorist attacks—the largest 
FBI investigation ever 


5,131 Air Force National 
Guard members and 
reservists called to active duty 


Estimated 
benefits the life-insurance 
industry expects to pay out 
because of the attacks 


Federal money 
given to each family of a 
police officer, a fire fighter or 
an EMT who died in the 
Trade Center collapse 


Value of the 
life-insurance policy of a 
kitchen worker at 
Windows on the World & 


44 Age of suspected 
terrorist ringleader 
Osama bin Laden 











4] Life expectancy of an 
Afghan citizen 


/0 Drop in stock value 
last Monday of UAL Corp., 
the parent company of 
United Airlines 

Rise in value of shares 


of handgun maker Sturm, 
Ruger & Co. the same day 
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3,695,000 atenan 
refugees as of Sept. 10, 2001 


v 15,000 Number of 
Afghans who crossed the 
border into Pakistan the 
week after Sept. 11 



















Number of 

copies in the 

first printing 

yen of Germs: 

i ume —_ Biological 

: Weapons and 
America’s 

Secret War (Simon & 

Schuster), released Sept. 11 





. Copies ordered 
for the second printing after 
the book topped Amazon’s 
best-seller list on Sept. 11 


1.2 million Cubic yards of 


earth and rock excavated to 
build the World Trade Center 


90,937 Tons of debris 


removed from the World 
Trade Center site as of Sept. 
22, 2001 


256 Body parts recovered 
from the rubble 


< 15 Ladder trucks, fire 
engines and support vehicles 
recovered 


Reward for 
Osama bin Laden’s capture 


Per capita Gpp of 
Afghanistan 


300,000 Pledges made 
during the first 15 min. of 

_ the Tribute to Heroes 

J telethon 


16,000 Approximate 


number of tickets sold in 
15 min. for Madonna’s 
first London concert 


Airline workers 
who were laid off after the 
terrorist attacks 


Aid pack- 
age passed by Congress 
to bail out the airlines 


yor, Reuter 








60-Second 
Symposium 


EVULIUF 


For decades art was made 
to shock. Now people are 
turning to art for its ability 
to soothe. Especially 
popular in e-mails and chat 
rooms in recent days is 
W.H. Auden’s poem 
“September 1, 1939” (“The 
unmentionable odour of 
death/ Offends the 

night”), written 
as World War Il began. TIME 
asked artists and writers 
what they were turning to. 





prizewinning 
author: “I've 
reread 
Franny and 
Zooey. There is something 
reassuring about Salinger, 
and | also wanted to read a 
novel set in New York City. 
Though it is a dark story, 
Salinger’s New York family 
survives their difficulties 
with humor and grace.” 
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tho’/ We are not now that 
strength which in old days/ 
Moved earth and heaven, 
that which we are, we are.’" 





ograp! 

“'mnota 

religious 

person, but! 

«find Haydn's Seven Last 

3 Words of Christ, arrange- 
ment for string quartet and 
vocal quartet, profoundly 
troubling and serene. And if 
anything is divine, it's 
Bach's Mass in B Minor.” 


To hear or read more from 
the works suggested by the 
artists and writers above, 
go to time.com/notebook 
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If only they could do the same for the rest of us. We are all 
in the Third Tower now, the one built instantly from the rub- 
ble of the other two. We have been “awakened to danger,” the 
President said, have heard the planes and seen the flames and 
are uncertain about what to do next. We're told to go about our 
business; we want to head for the stairs. When millions of us 
all imagine in the same week what we would say in our last cell- 
phone call to our family and friends, something in our lives, 
and our nation’s, has changed forever. 

People diagnosed with a serious disease talk about how it 
rewires them, lifts them to a different place where every day 
is a gift—and you don’t know how many more you'll get. So you 
are overwhelmed by your children’s skin and the taste of the 
garlic and the way the dirt smells on a rainy day, and you mar- 
vel at all the things you stopped noticing a long time ago. That 
is usually a private journey, shared with closest friends. We are 
now taking that trip together. 





VERYONE NEEDS A WELL OF HOPE. DID YOU HEAR THAT THERE WAS A 70-YEAR-OLD MAN 
ona top floor of one of the towers who managed to surf the crumbling building all the 
way down to the street, surviving with nothing more than two broken legs? We would 
love to believe what we cannot imagine is true. We keep giving blood, out of faith that 
the rescue workers will yet find someone whose life it will save. The search dogs 
digging through the World Trade Center crypt have become so discouraged by their 
failure, day after day, to find anyone alive that rescue workers have taken to burying 
themselves under blankets and allowing the dogs to sniff them out and “save” them, 
while others watch and cheer and pat the dogs on the back. 


players returned to the ice, the image disappeared—and the 
fans booed mightily. “Leave it on!” they chanted. So the 
skaters went back to their benches, and the arena fell silent. 
When the address was over, the teams skated back onto the ice, 
shook hands, declared the game over and called it a tie. 

The way Bush let us know what he expected of us was to 
go first—rise to this test, grow into the job. He told the Taliban 
the terms on which their survival depended: Hand over 
Osama bin Laden, or share his fate. He told Muslims at home 
and abroad that we are not at war with Islam but with those 
who desecrate their peaceful faith. “We are not deceived by 
their pretenses to piety. We have seen their kind before. They 
are the heirs of all the murderous ideologies of the 20th 
century ... They follow in the path of fascism, Nazism and 
totalitarianism. And they will follow that path all the way to 
where it ends—in history's unmarked grave of discarded lies.” 

It wasn’t just that his words were stirring; he was showing 


It has become a time of homecoming and housecleaning, 


It has become a time of homecoming and housecleaning, of 
fathers calling their estranged sons and making confessions, try- 
ing to put things right; of old friends getting past small grudges 
that don’t matter anymore and probably never did; of couples 
renewing their vows and deciding it’s O.K. to go in late for work. 
Single twentysomethings in Manhattan whose families live far 
away have started having sleepovers, like in junior high. Eighty- 
year-old parents, the generation that thought it had won the 
Last Battle, call their grown children every night and cry. 

And so President Bush faced a transcendent challenge 
Thursday night, to address a nation in all its grief and anger 
and confusion over what comes next. It’s hard to plan D-day 
against an enemy with no beaches and no borders, and when 
wise heads counsel that the most effective counterattack may 
be the least publicly satisfying kind—the quiet intelligence and 
financial and psychological warfare that can best “drain the 
swamp” where the terrorists hide. Would a large-scale attack 
demonstrate American resolve or play into the hands of those 
hoping to create a martyr? “Not only do you need the courage 
of your convictions,” Adlai Stevenson once said. “Sometimes 
you need the courage of your doubts.” 

But when the President spoke, those doubts seemed re- 
solved, and the country was ready to commence the largest 
town hall meeting in our history. At the hockey rink in the 
First Union Center in Philadelphia, the Rangers and Flyers 
were between periods when the image of Bush before the 
Congress appeared on the Jumbotron. After a few minutes, the 





us what a wartime President looks like, what most of us have 
seen only in newsreels until now. He told “every nation in 
every region” that they now have a decision to make: “Either 
you are with us, or you are with the terrorists.” He told our sol- 
diers, “Be ready. The hour is coming when America will act.” 
He told Americans that this is going to be a long campaign that 
will test both our resources and our will. “Freedom and fear 
are at war,” he declared. “We will not tire. We will not falter, 
and we will not fail.” And even as he spoke, the U.S.S. 
Theodore Roosevelt steamed toward the Mediterranean and 
points east, and more than 100 warplanes moved into position. 

There are already casualties at home. “We are in a fight 
for our principles,” the President said, “and our first respon- 
sibility is to live by them.” America is most proud of qualities 
that proved most vulnerable: our embrace of people of every 
faith and color, our appreciation for dissent as essential to de- 
mocratic wisdom. Barbara Lee, Democrat of California, was 
the only lawmaker to vote against the bill authorizing the use 
of force; her office began receiving death threats. When dis- 
sent is made to seem unpatriotic, a little sliver of democracy 
is dying. 

The ugly side of fear never sleeps for long, and so Arab 
Americans and Muslims were attacked at their stores and 
homes. In Salt Lake City a small Pakistani restaurant, Curry in 
a Hurry, was damaged by arson. Word of the hate attack spread 
quickly, and the next day the place had its busiest day ever from 
patrons who wanted to support this Pakistani family and its 
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business. People came with signs saying PEACE NOT HATE. 

The response elsewhere was not so gentle. A gunman 
murdered the Sikh owner of a Chevron station in Mesa, Ariz. 
“Iam an American,” the suspect, Frank Roque, declared upon 
arrest. A woman went through the phone book and made hate- 
ful calls to anyone named Abdul. A Muslim cabdriver in Man- 
hattan kept his license out of view and didn’t tell customers his 
first name—Mohammed—because of the fear he sensed. Peo- 
ple asked where he is from when they got into the cab: If they 
are not familiar with Bangladesh, “I tell them it’s in South 
America. And then they sort of relax,” he said. 


IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT, WHEN NO ONE FEELS VERY BRAVE, 
who has not thought about escape? Uncertainty can be even 
harder to live with than bad news. Our therapeutic culture in- 
structs us to seek closure, but how exactly do you do that when 
you know that this awful journey may be just beginning? We 
won't even know when it’s over, so closure would just mean de- 
nial. So it was easy last week to find people—even rescue work- 
ers at Ground Zero—who said they still could not believe this 
could possibly have happened. We wobble between resolve and 
despair; the lines between prudence and paranoia blur. A three- 
year-old boy in Spotsylvania, Va., fatally shot himself with the 
gun his father had just brought home to protect his family. 
There are bankers and bond traders and fire fighters and 
clerks with 40, 50, 60 funerals to attend; their wedding albums 
are full of smiling pictures of dead people. St. Mary’s in Mid- 
dletown, N.J., lost more parishioners in one day than the 
whole town did during all of World War II. Ata home in a bu- 
colic suburb of New York City, a mother of three school-age 
children mourns both her husband and her brother; 2,000 
people attended her husband’s memorial last week, spilling out 
onto the streets. The house is draped in a full-size flag, with 
bouquets at the window. Her daughter in sixth grade has not 
yet returned to school, but her classmates struggle to process 





wearing fire fighters’ caps. The markets, reopening on Monday, 
were all woozy and uncertain, as people came to a new under- 
standing of what it means to trade securities. The week’s 1,370- 
point drop was the worst in history, but it told you something 
when people said it could have been worse. At least the lights 
stayed on. In downtown restaurants, there were more people at 
the bar than at the tables. 

The planes were once again aloft, some of them anyway, 
even as the airlines announced they were canceling 20% of 
their scheduled flights and laying off workers by the tens of 
thousands. Consigned to history are the luxuries of curbside 
check-in, e-tickets and the right to carry a corkscrew onboard. 
Peter Hannaford, a passenger aboard United Flight 564 from 
Denver, wrote in the Washington Times about the pilot’s re- 
marks that day: “I want to thank you brave folks for coming out 
today,” the pilot said. “We don’t have any new instructions from 
the Federal Government, so from now on, we're on our own.” 
He reassured passengers about improved airport security, but 
then he went on. “If someone were to stand up, brandish some- 
thing such asa plastic knife and say, ‘This is a hijacking’ or words 
to that effect, here is what you should do: every one of you 
should stand up and immediately throw things at that person— 
pillows, books, magazines, eyeglasses, shoes, anything that will 
throw him off balance. Most important: get a blanket over him, 
then wrestle him to floor and keep him there. We'll land the 
plane at the nearest airport, and the authorities will take it from 
there. Remember, there will be one of him and maybe a few con- 
federates, but there are 200 of you. You can overwhelm them. 

“Now, since we're a family for the next few hours, I’ll ask 
you to turn to the person next to you, introduce yourself, tell 
them a little about yourself, and ask them to do the same.” 

The American landscape was one long Memorial Day pa- 
rade; flags were so precious they were stolen. Yet it was clear 
that people ached to live bigger lives, to find some way to be a 
brave and generous part of what most of us were consigned to 


fathers calling their estranged sons...trying to put things right 


all the bad news. “Mom,” asked a classmate as they walked by 
the house, “do you think they'll make her do all the homework 
she missed? It would be awful of them if they did that.” 

We are all having our breakdowns, large and small. A 
woman accidentally took her dog's allergy medicine and had to 
call poison control. An Atlanta flight attendant was so afraid to 
fly, he called in a bomb threat to his own airline. One woman who 
escaped her World Trade Center office was worried she was not 
feeling things enough; so she gota tattoo on her wrist, a survivor's 
code, to help her remember what pain felt like. The tattoo reads, 

9.11.01 
2.54 
29 

The date; Tower 2, 54th floor; and her age. She had turned 
29 the day before the attack. 

We found solace in small adjustments. Cell-phone sales 
jumped, both among first-time buyers and current customers 
wanting extras for their spouses and kids. The Fcc told TV sta- 
tions they didn’t need to test their emergency broadcast systems 
for a while, for fear of spooking people. Candlelight vigils 
brought people out of their homes to the town square, then a 
plane rumbled overhead. Inhale, look up, follow the lights till 
they disappear, exhale and return to the prayers. It’s hard to have 
the perfect autumn wedding when all the out-of-town guests call 
to cancel. Life insurance policies were selling fast too. 

The challenge of putting our private lives in some kind of or- 
der played out in public as well. Baseball resumed, with players 





watch on television. In Napa Valley a four-year-old boy with 
only one arm cleaned his family’s house and took his dollar in 
pocket money down to the local fire brigade to send to the fire 
fighters in New York. A five-year-old girl in Audubon, N.]J., re- 
named all her dolls George Bush. An Air Force major who had 
survived the Pentagon attack went for a muffin at the Korean- 
run coffee shop near his office one morning last week. “I'll ring 
you up,” said the owner, “but you don’t have to pay.” A woman 
had come by earlier, put a bunch of money in the owner’s hand 
and told her to pay the bill of any soldier who walked through 
the door that day. “The woman who gave her the money had 
just lost her husband or a son in the disaster at the Pentagon,” 
the major said. “This poor woman should have been in deep 
mourning. Instead she’s buying coffee and doughnuts for us 
guys in uniform. I have no answers to how someone cultivates 
a heart as large as that.” 

That is the deep mystery of a great tragedy. So much that 
was precious has died, but as though in a kind of eternal 
promise, something new has been born. We are seeing it in our 
nation and sensing it in ourselves, a new faith in our oldest val- 
ues, a rendezvous with grace. We may all be National Guards- 
men ina year, or be having bottled-water drills. We may have 
lost even more people who are dear to us. But when a free peo- 
ple, who invented the idea of liberty as a form of government, 
rediscovers its power, there is no telling where it might go. And 
when each of us gets the chance to decide all over what mat- 
ters most to us, there is no telling what we may learn. a 
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™ THE WAR 


Faced with a new enemy, Bush finds 
a new strategy—and a powerful voice 


By MICHAEL ELLIOTT 


OR A NEW KIND OF WAR, IT HAD AN OLD SORT OF START. IN THE 
places where soldiers and sailors live—in Norfolk, Va.; Fort 
Bragg, N.C.; in a hundred other towns of the Republic and far 
beyond its shores—the rhetoric of impending battle was ren- 
dered into the humdrum details of military life. Bills were 
paid; kit bags packed; wives, husbands and children hugged. 
Patriotism hung in the air, as palpable as the first chills of fall; 
flags sprouted on a million lapels and fluttered from a thousand taxi- 
cabs in a wounded but defiant New York. On television, the reports 
came from Islamabad, not as they had a decade ago from Riyadh or 
Baghdad or Amman. And as predecessors in his high office—including 
his father—had done before, George W. Bush drove from the White 
House to the Capitol, and in an address to Congress and the 
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watching world, discharged the weighti- 
est responsibility that any President can 
ever be asked to shoulder. Americans, 
Bush said, had to prepare for a “lengthy 
campaign unlike any other we have ever 





seen.” That this will be a real war was = 


made explicit. “I’ve called the armed * 


forces to alert,” said Bush, “and there isa 2 


reason. The hour is coming when Ameri- 
ca will act, and you will make us proud.” 

Other Presidents have issued a call to 
arms. But few have cast their challenge in 
terms as wide as Bush’s. The war to find, 
stop and defeat “every terrorist group of 
global reach,” he said, was “civilization’s 
fight.” That fight, indeed, has already 
started, law enforcement officials 
attempt to discover who was behind the 
atrocities and how they might be brought 
to justice. And it is a fight in which the 
forensic processes of the criminal-justice 
system promise to be augmented by the 
thud and thump of military action. 


as 








IN THE SITUATION ROOM 
Bush with top advisers, 


from left, Tenet, Ashcroft, 
O'Neill, Cheney, Powell, 
Rumsfeld and Shelton 


In his speech, Bush spoke directly to 
the Taliban, the radical Islamic regime 
that rules Afghanistan and harbors Osama 
bin Laden, leader of the al-Qaeda net- 
work, which is the prime suspect in the 
Sept. LI atrocities. Bush demanded that 
the Taliban hand over all terrorist leaders 
to U.S. authorities. The Taliban has not 
done so, demanding, in turn, proof that 
bin Laden is guilty. If the Taliban does not 
shift from that position, a shooting war 
seems inevitable. Sources tell Time that 
the first, secret deployment orders issued 
to the Air Force and Navy set a goal of 
having warplanes ready for action by 
Sept. 24. For most of last week, Pentagon 
officials worked to polish a war plan that 
is likely to supplement the bombing with 
missions by special-forces units against 
terrorist training camps in Afghanistan; 
the plan also contemplates the introduc- 
tion of ground forces, if needed, which 
could tilt the balance of power in the 


AT THE PENTAGON 
Wolfowitz with German 
Foreign Minister Joschka 
Fischer; at State, Powell 
is forceful—yet cautious 





country to the elements that oppose the 
Taliban—although finding a stable gov- 
ernment for Kabul would be difficult. 
This war will not be for the faint 
hearted. Sources tell Time that the Ad- 
ministration is considering altering the 
ban on assassinating enemies of the U.S., 
adopted 25 years ago. Bin Laden, the Ad- 
ministration believes, is not covered by 
the ban; as one who has waged an act of 
war against the U.S., he is considered fair 
game in any military operation. But a 
change in policy might help the fight 
against other leaders of international ter- 
rorism. Guns and bombs, however, are 
not the whole story. “We should not 
overemphasize the military part of this,” 
says a senior White House adviser. Bush's 
war is one that will be fought sometimes 
on fronts where there are no foxholes, 
without the benefit of night-vision gog- 
gles and precision-guided missiles. It will 
involve actions that are economic, finan- 
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cial, political and even religious. Nor will 
the war be fought only in the folds of 
Afghanistan’s rugged corrugations. The 
kind of group responsible for the attacks, 
as a former U.S. diplomat says, cannot 
simply be “a guy talking on a cell phone 
in a cave.” It surely includes members of 
a “network that is deep within the society 
of the United States, Germany and other 
countries.” The battlefields of the new 
war, it follows, will include the counting- 
houses of Swiss banks, the teeming cities 
of North Africa and the Middle East—and 
the suburbs of New Jersey, Michigan, 
Paris and Hamburg. “This is as complete 
a war effort as mankind has ever seen,” 
says Senator Chuck Hagel, a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

That said, historians, as they must, 
will peer into their occluded mirrors to 
find the closest parallel to such a chal- 
lenge. Is it the Monroe Doctrine, which 
warned the nations of the Old World to 
keep their snouts away from the feeding 
troughs of the New? Or—less happily—is 
the analogy to Woodrow Wilson’s deter- 
mination to make the world safe for 
democracy, a crusade disavowed at home 
and mocked abroad and whose ending 
was the greatest charnel house the world 
has ever known? History tells us this at 
least: when nations take upon themselves 
a global responsibility to rid the world of 
a shameful practice, they had better pre- 
pare for the long haul. In the early 19th 
century, it took the British navy the bet- 
ter part of 50 years to close down the At- 
lantic slave trade. If Bush is serious, he 
has laid upon his successors a task hardly 
less demanding than the one he has 
adopted for himself. In just such fashion 
did Harry Truman in 1947 commit his na- 
tion to a 40-year-long cold war against to 
talitarian communism. 

It takes nothing away from Bush, 
and the clenched-jaw poise with which 
he delivered his speech to Congress, to 
say that but two weeks ago, few would 
have thought him adequate to the task 
he now faces. At first blush, there is lit- 
tle in the President’s background that 
equips him for his new mission. He is 
not a young man—10 years older than 
John F. Kennedy was at the time of the 
Cuban missile crisis, only four years 
younger than Franklin D. Roosevelt, on 
the original day of infamy. But for some- 
one age 55, he has often seemed to have 
absorbed few of the annealing lessons of 
maturity. 

Yet Bush’s plainspoken style may be 
well suited to a time of fear, grief and a 
primal rage for revenge. Those close to 
him recognize the costs associated with 
such an attribute. It was a mistake, at a 
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time when the U.S. needs to be sensitive 
to its Muslim citizens and friends in Is- 
lamic countries, to cast the nation’s task as 
a “crusade”; it was crass for Bush to adopt 
the attitude of a frontier sheriff and say he 
wanted bin Laden captured “dead or 
alive.” “Sometimes he can be too plain- 
spoken,” says an adviser. “But when you 
net it all out, people like someone when 
he tells it like it is.” 

That’s why the President’s inner cir- 
cle was not overly worried about the 
speech to Congress. Even some of his ad- 
visers concede that his performance on 
































Sept. 1] left something to be desired. But 


| his aides say Bush turned a corner on the 


Friday after the attacks, with a speech at 
the Washington National Cathedral, an 
impromptu rallying cry amid the rubble 
at Ground Zero and—in private—two 
hours comforting, and weeping with, the 
families of those who have lost loved 
ones. Andrew Card, his chief of staff, says 
the President has “made sure that there is 
a balance to his effort—and that includes 
taking care of his mind and body and 
spirit.” Bush is sticking to his exercise 
regimen, watching his diet and making 
sure that he gets a decent night's sleep, 
though now he typically gets to the office 
just before 7 a.m. rather than just after it. 

The President’s team knows that he 
delivers a speech better to a live audi- 





ence than toa TelePrompTer as he sits at 
a desk; that is why the White House sug- 
gested that his call to the nation should 
be given to the entire Congress, packed 
into the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Bush knew it would—must— 
be the most important address he had 
ever given. When the speech was sug- 
gested on Monday morning, he turned to 
Karen Hughes, his Counsellor, and said, 
“I want a copy tonight.” Hughes protest- 
ed; that was impossible. “By 7,” he 
added. Bush, says a senior aide, “wanted 
it early because he wanted to see if this 
was something he wanted to do in the 
first place.” 

Three speechwriters set to work, and 
Bush had a draft by the appointed time. It 
needed work, but Bush was becoming 
convinced that it was the right time to 
speak out. National Security Adviser 
Condoleezza Rice and others weighed in; 
Rice helped tune the ultimatum to the 
Taliban, and with the speechwriting 
team, made sure that sad little Valentines 
were sent to Pakistan and Iran. Both 
countries were included in a short, care- 
ful list of eight that were acknowledged 


| for losing their nationals in the World 


Trade Center. By Wednesday lunchtime, 
Hughes was convinced that her team had 
written a great speech. Bush agreed, and 
that day and the next, he practiced his de- 
livery three times, marking changes with 
a black Sharpie pen. By the time he ar- 
rived at the Capitol Thursday evening af- 
ter dining with British Prime Minister 
Tony Blair, Rice and Secretary of State 
Colin Powell, the President was as ready 
as he could possibly be. 

Bush’s speech was designed for the 
population at large, to explain to a people 
thirsty for the quick fix of vengeance the 
virtues of patience. But of necessity, the 
translation of goals into practice depends 
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ident’s chief political strategist, continues 
to make sure that key constituencies are 
not forgotten; but for the first time in 
Bush’s political life, Rove and Hughes no 
longer attend the President’s most im- 
portant meetings. Vice President Dick 
Cheney, whose star had dimmed since 
the spring, is back, front and center. If 
Bush is taking the role of the outside play- 
er, the public spokesman, the emotional 
leader of the Administration and the na- 
tion, Cheney is the inside man, the oper- 
ations guy. Think of a train: “The Presi- 
dent,” says an adviser, “is the engineer. 
Cheney is the guy shoveling the coal.” 
Bush is lucky to have a team with 
experience in wartime. To be sure, he 
and everyone else who has had the 
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OSAMA'S TRAIL 


Soft Evidence 


mericans do not need much 
that Osama bin Laden 
is to blame for the attacks on 
Washington and New York City. 
Which is fortunate, because we may 
never have the forensic comfort of a 


terrorists] would like nothing better 
than to be able to hide where they are 
hiding and have the U.S. reveal what we 
know and how we know it. We're just 
not going to do that.” 

While that argument makes sense 
from an intelligence standpoint, it may 
not fly diplomatically. And for now, the 
known case against bin Laden is 
circumstantial. 

To be sure, the m.o. of the recent 





@ Mohamed Atta, the suspected 


of American Flight 77, was filmed by 
the CIA at a January 2000 meeting of 
suspected terrorists in Kuala Lumpur— 
an event also attended by a man linked 
to the bombing of the U.S.S. Cole, 
believed to be a bin Laden attack. 

1 Nabil Al-Marabh, a former Boston 
cabdriver arrested last week, was a 
friend of one of the hijackers, U.S. 
officials say. He also reportedly has ties 
to a Palestinian convicted in Jordan of 
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Myers. Pentagon officials are relieved. “If 
the new Chairman was a field comman- 
der,” says one, “it would be tough bring- 
ing him into this.” 

Powell, sources say, is in his element. 
His State Department aides describe a 
man who looks after the basics, allotting 
specific tasks to his team. “Colin’s at the 
center of gravity,” says a senior European 
diplomat who has seen him up close. But 
that doesn’t mean that Powell has always 
got his way without argument. The na- 
tional security team met with Bush at 
Camp David for seven hours on the 





weekend after the attacks—with maps | 


and charts spread out over tables and 
easels, and a mood that Card described as 
“like a war council”—and then continued 
their discussions in Washington. At the 
heart of the debates were two linked 
questions: Who was responsible for the 
atrocities on Sept. 11? And what immedi- 
ate actions can and 
® should be taken against 
>= those so identified? The 
»3 Administration insists 
* the attacks were the 
work of bin Laden's 
network. “The evi- 
dence we have gath- 
ered,” said Bush before 
Congress, “all points to 
a collection of loosely 
affiliated terrorist orga- 
nizations known as al- 
Qaeda.” But when deal- 
ing with a cellular 
organization, proving 
hard evidentiary links 
between different op- 
eratives is like trying to 


artes build a garden wall out 
hold on to its of wet tissue. Bin Laden 
coalition, it has denied any involve- 
mayneed more ment, and the Taliban 
poet oat says the restrictions it 


has placed on his move- 
ments and communications make it im- 
possible for him to have masterminded 
the attacks. Hamid Mir, a Pakistani jour- 
nalist who claims to be bin Laden’s biog- 
rapher, says that on Sept. 1] he was hand- 
ed a written message, purportedly from 
bin Laden: “I am not involved in these at- 
tacks, but I support them,” he said. 

The Administration pours cold water 
on any other theory. Relying on intelli- 
gence intercepts of bin Laden’s known 
associates discussing the hijackings, and 
on links between some of the suicide 











squad and elements of al-Qaeda, it con- 
tinues to finger bin Laden. British intelli- 
gence too is convinced that al-Qaeda is 
responsible: “The evidence is pretty 
good, better than circumstantial,” says a 
British source. For Powell, all of this has 
meant that policy on retaliation should 
proceed in a step-by-step approach, fo- 
cusing first on bin Laden and the Taliban. 

Right from the start, however, some in 
the Administration argued for a wider re- 
sponse. And even if it doesn’t come im- 
mediately, Bush’s careful but ambitious 
rhetoric on terror suggests it will one day 
arrive. There have been intelligence re- 
ports that Iraq helped train the hijackers 
and that one of them met with an Iraqi 
agent in Europe. Israeli intelligence 
sources, however, tell Time they have 
nothing tying Saddam’s regime to the at- 
tack. But the mere possibility that Sad- 
dam might have been involved got Wol- 
fowitz’s juices flowing. The leading 
advocate within the Administration for a 
policy of “regime change” in Baghdad, 
Wolfowitz has been convinced of Iraq's 
menace since long before the Gulf War. In 
1979, as an analyst in the Pentagon, he au- 
thored a secret report warning of Sad- 
dam’s dangerous ambitions. Now, sup- 
ported by his boss, Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld, and by Cheney's chief 
of staff Lewis (Scooter) Libby, Wolfowitz 
argued for a far-reaching military re- 
sponse beyond anything Powell had envi- 
sioned. Targets would include not only 
Saddam's regime but also other states that 
have supported terrorism in the past, like 
Syria and Iran. 

If that prospect has alarmed the State 
Department, which hopes to accomplish 
much by words instead of bombs, it posi- 
tively terrifies some of Washington’s al- 
lies. The French have been jittery from 
the start about the Administration’s use of 
the word war, and anything that might 
turn that war into a contest between “the 
West” and half the Islamic world makes 
their blood run cold. A top British diplo- 
mat acknowledged that London had 
heard the case to widen the war but said, 
“What we see in terms of policy is very 
measured. We have seen no evidence of 
hasty rushes to judgment or pounding 
the sand.” Still, the argument over the na- 
ture of the Iraqi regime has been running 
through Washington during five presi- 
dencies. It would not take much evidence 
of Iraqi complicity in the atrocities of 
Sept. 11 to resuscitate it. 

For now, however, the Administra- 
tion is committed to Powell’s plan, one 
that a senior European diplomat calls 
“ruthless prioritization.” The short-term 
priority is to deal with the Taliban and its 
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One of the key components of the 

U.S. military response in L 
Afghanistan will be special af 
operations forces, but don’t expect 

them to show up in video clips on 

CNN or the nightly news. While the 

role of these élite fighters will be 

critical, their missions will be 

tightly focused and extremely secretive. 


And limited. Special forces are lightly equipped and therefa 
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President Najibullah 
resigns as competing 
guerrilla forces advance. 
Guerrilla leader 
Burhanuddin Rabbani 
becomes President after 
clashes between 
moderate and islamic 
fundamentalist forces. 
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Kabul and sets up a 
government. 
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empowers Islamic 
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The militia that dubbed itself the Taliban, 
Pashtu for Islamic students, emerged in 
1994 from the rural southern hinterlands of 
Afghanistan, under the guidance of the 
reclusive onetime village preacher Mullah 
Mohammed Omar. Fed by recruits from 
conservative religious schools across the 
border in Pakistan attended by destitute 
refugees from the 1979-89 war against the 
Soviet invasion, the Taliban won military 
and political support from Pakistan. It rose 
to power by promising peace and order for 
a country ravaged by corruption and civil 


LAND MINES 
U.S. cruise 
missiles strike 
Kabul, hitting 
facilities the 
U.S. alleges 
are terrorist 
training camps 
run by Osama 
bin Laden 
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war and the prospect of re-establishing 
traditional majority-Pashtun dominance. 

The Taliban's interpretation of Islamic 
law-which some Islamic scholars believe is 
a gross distortion-means that women 
cannot work or attend schoo! and must be 
covered from head to toe when outside 
their homes. In March the ancient statues 
of the giant Buddhas in Bamiyan were 
blown up as icons of infidels. 

Afghans have a life expectancy of 47. 
A quarter of the population is in danger 
of starvation. 
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response to Bush’s ultimatum. The 
longer-term goal is to build a strategy for 
concentrating on terrorism _ itself. 
“There’s a sequence to follow,” says the 
European source. “You've got to take 
them one at a time.” In its initial phases, 
the military plan hence concentrates on 
Afghanistan. Last week the preparation 
for presenting the final options to Bush 
hit a brief snag. On Thursday, Shelton re- 
viewed the plans with Army General 
Tommy Franks, commander of Central 
Command, and with the commanders of 
the U.S. special forces. There was some- 
thing in the plans that Shelton didn’t 
like—“He wasn't comfortable with the 
targets,” says a source—but by Friday the 
brass was ready for a presentation to the 
President; it took place in the White 
House at 1 p.m. 

The U.S. has the ability to wage terri- 
fying war on Afghanistan. There are al- 
ready several hundred American war- 
planes in the region, based in Turkey and 
Saudi Arabia, and aboard two aircraft 
carriers, the U.S.S. Carl Vinson and the 
U.S.S. Enterprise. Washington wants to 
conduct the air war from a new com- 
mand center just outside Riyadh, but the 
Saudis are balking. (If the past is any 








| Command, which runs 


guide, the U.S. will eventually get its | 


way.) Another pair of carriers, the U.S.S. 
Kitty Hawk and the U.S.S. Theodore 
Roosevelt, could be ready to attack with- 
in a week. The Pentagon and the State 
Department have arranged for basing 
bombers and refueling planes in Bahrain 
and Oman. B-52 and B-2 bombers, flying 
from the U.S. and the tiny speck of Diego 
Garcia, an island in the Indian Ocean, 
will also be serviced by tankers flying out 
of Thailand. Air Force Special Operations 
MH-53] Pave Low helicopters may be 
based in both Uzbekistan and Pakistan, 
close to Afghanistan’s borders. (After ini- 
tially seeming enthusiastic about basing 
rights, the Uzbeks appear to have had 
second thoughts.) The 26th Marine Ex- 
peditionary Unit is sailing to the theater, 
with 2,000 Marines and support heli- 
copters; it will join another similar unit 
already in the region. Three guided-mis- 
sile destroyers are on their way, and the 
Pentagon has readied active-duty ground 
forces for possible deployment. The core 
of such forces are likely to come from the 
Army’s 18th Airborne Corps., which in- 
cludes the 82nd Airborne Division, based 
at Fort Bragg. 





ing men and women, with their guns and 
their rockets, their bayonets and bombs? 
For a start, they'll be very, very careful. 
Four years ago, during a war game at the 
Army War College, the U.S. and its allies 
were unable to eradicate a terrorist group 
that resembled al-Qaeda. “These new 
terror groups are built the way the Inter- 
net is built,” says an officer who took part 
in the exercise. “Every time you de- 
stroyed one chunk, the rest stepped in to 
fill the gap.” Initially, air strikes against 
Afghan targets are likely; but Pentagon 
sources stress that a massive carpet- 
bombing exercise isn’t in the cards. 
“There isn’t that much to hit in 
Afghanistan,” says an Air Force planner, 
“and we want every bomb to count.” A 
huge bombing campaign, says another 
officer, “would be more for show than ef- 
fect.” Instead, planners hope that a sus- 
tained campaign will cripple the al-Qae- 
da camps and—if the forces are 
lucky—smoke out bin 
Laden so that someone 
can nab him. 

That's why, _ last 
Monday morning, Bush 
entered a secure room 
at the Pentagon for a 
briefing by Major Gen- 
eral Del Dailey, com- 
mander of the Joint 
Special Operations 


the military's most se- 
cretive units. The spe- 
cial forces—including 


the 800-strong Delta 2 

Force, Navy SEALs, and 4 

Army and Air Force 2 

commandos—are likely # 

to be central to the first ® 

phase of the war. Spe- { 

cial forces always have * 

a hard time getting the HARD LESSONS 

attention of the brass prs cms ig 

leading conventional see 

forces—they operated _Lyakhovski 

under very restrictive doesn’t envy 
the Americans 


rules during the Gulf 
War—and they have had their setbacks. A 
Delta Force team was chewed up in the 
streets of Mogadishu in 1993, when it 
tried to capture Somali warlord Moham- 
med Aidid. And in Afghanistan, where 
the terrain is about as unforgiving as 
any on earth, and the population as war- 
like, they won't be able to hold territory 
for long. 

Nonetheless, some hit-and-run opera- 
tions are likely, to hold an airport, raid a 
terrorist camp, or snatch a top target. But 
military analysts are bluntly realistic about 


And what will they do, all these fight- | the challenges facing them. Ina sense, the 
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FIRST PERSON 


A Tough Fight 


ajor General Alexander 
Lyakhovski, 55, served in 
Afghanistan between 1987 
and 1989 and watched as the 
massive Soviet army struggied. He 
spoke to TIME’s Yuri Zarakhovich: 

| understand President Bush's 
predicament: he must show the 
American people that he defends his 
country. But if the objectives of a 
military action in Afghanistan are 
destroying Osama bin Laden and 
wiping out terrorists’ bases, no 
air operation will work. The bases 
are hidden in bunkers, tunnels and 
mountain caves. You can't hope for a 
blind direct hit when you don’t know 
where your target is. Bombs and 
missiles, however smart, will only 
crush hills into dust, and should they 
fall on cities, kill a lot of innocent 
people. Nor will it work in terms of 
intimidation either: 
Afghans are not 
the people to be 
intimidated. We 
leamed that through 
bitter experience. 

So you have 
to bring in ground 
troops. But a ground 
operation must be 
thoroughly prepared. 
This takes planning. 
Fighting in the 
mountains rules out 
any use of wheels 
and armor. The 
landing force will 
have to walk and fight 
the opposition with 
the same light 
weapons the Talibs 
have. But the 
Talibs have been 
fighting for 30 years 
now. This generation 
has grown up with 
rifles in hand. They are adept at making 
ambushes. They know the terrain by 
heart. The landing force will not be able 
to protect its rear. All communication 
and supply lines will be vulnerable. 
Unless you mount fortified checkpoints 
along your lines, everything will be 
blown up, destroyed or stolen. 

The Afghans have been second to 
none at small-war tactics ever since 
they fought the British in the 19th 
century. They honed that technique to 
perfection fighting us. They also 
learned the use of more sophisticated 
weapons. Permanent warfare on 
the tactical scale is their way of life. 
The most effective weapon in 
Afghanistan is money. When | was 
there we said, “You can't conquer 
this country; you can only buy it.” But 
Russia is not the richest country in 
the world. There are some that are 
much richer. And we know who the 
richest country in the world is. 



















THE WAR 


U.S. military is a victim of its own success. Peis f 
The Gulf War, says Charles Dunlap Jr., an es f 
Air Force colonel, “was an object lesson to t 
military planners around the globe of the 
futility of attempting to confront the U.S. 
symmetrically, that is, with like forces and 
orthodox tactics.” The attacks on the 
World Trade Center were classic exam- 
ples of “asymmetric” warfare, using small 
fanatical teams to inflict maximum psy- 
chological damage on a chained Gulliver. 
And there isn’t an army in the rich world 
that knows, with confidence, how to de- 
feat such a foe. “When you're fighting 
someone who wants to die,” says a Marine 
colonel, “those old-fashioned rules of war 
seem rather quaint.” 

In Bush’s newfangled war, in which 
some successes may be secret, the U.S. 
needs all the friends it can get. Beyond 
his own instincts, his closest advisers, his 
officers of state and his superb armed 
forces, Bush has had to reach out to oth- 
ers, who can help him win the financial 
and economic battle against terrorism, 
and win hearts and minds to his cause. 

That’s one reason why, last Monday, 
he appeared at the Islamic Center in 
Washington, and spoke of Islam as a “faith & 
that brings comfort to a billion people PAKISTAN = — SAUDI ARABIA — 
around the world.” Islamic terrorists, he 
said before Congress, “are traitors to their 
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cnet the ae wer, has still not left. 
King Fahd welcomes it, but 
fundamentalists are furious—to say 
nothing of Osama bin Laden, a native 
Saudi and son of a Yemeni 
immigrant. Things got touchy last 
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“We 
Stand side by side 
with you,” affirms 
British Prime 
Minister Tony Blair 





At the same time it looks for allies, the 
U.S. can’t press too hard; this isn’t a mat- 
ter of building a war-fighting coalition of 
the kind arrayed against Saddam. With 
the Aqsa intifadeh still smoldering, it is 
intensely difficult for Arab regimes to be 
seen offering assistance to Washington. 
The Administration, says a senior White 
House official, recognizes that “every- 
body doesn’t have to be involved in any- 
thing.” But Washington has been worried 
by the response from Egypt, whose Pres- 
ident, Hosni Mubarak, has been pleading 
for a U.N. conference on terrorism rather 
than for military strikes. American intel- 
ligence has picked up reports of a dis- 
turbing lack of support for Bush’s policy. 

Cooperation with Saudi Arabia, some 
of whose plutocrats salve a portion of their 
conscience by funding terror groups, is vi- 
tal. Administration sources say that 
notwithstanding the hassle over the 
Riyadh air base, the overall tenor of dis- 
cussions with the Saudis has been good. 
Iran, with whom Washington has had no 
official relations for 21 years, is suddenly 
useful; Tehran has more reason to loathe 
the Taliban than most. As TIME reported 
last week, Washington has used the 
British as a conduit to some moderate Lra- 
nians. Blair wrote to President Moham- 





mad Khatami (they have since spoken) 
thanking him for his expression of sympa- 
thy after the attacks, and asking for his 
help in preventing any confrontation be- 
tween religion and cultures. The British 
Foreign Secretary will visit Tehran this 
week. Iranian intelligence on Afghanistan 
would be useful; the right of American 
planes to overfly Iranian territory, though 
unlikely anytime soon, would mark the 
start of a new order in the region. Will it 
work? Hard-line [ranian religious leader 
Ayatullah Ali Khamenei followed Khata- 
mi’s expression of condolence with a 
chillier tone: “If we are supposed to con- 
demn such deeds, which we must, we 
must condemn them everywhere.” 
There are geopolitical problems as 
well. Moscow has been supportive; last 
week Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov, af- 
ter meeting with Powell, said that “Rus- 
sia and the U.S. have agreed to closely 
coordinate their actions.” But the Rus- 
sians remain determined that the U.S. 
should not use the crisis as an excuse to 
build permanent military bases in the 
region, and are making their views 
known in central Asia. China, with a po- 
tential Islamic insurgency of its own in 
Xinjiang, has no reason to stand in the 
way of the fight against terrorism; but 


— SYRIA " 


/ In recent years, 
there has been no 
particular warmth 
between Damas- 
cus and Washing- 
ton, with the U.S. 
including Syria on 
its list of states 
that formally 
sponsor terror- 
ism, and Syria 
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THE WAR 


Beijing is always anxious about the pro- 
jection of American power close to its 
border. In a display of support so un- 
precedented it was shocking, Japanese 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi, 
whose nation did nothing but write a 
large check in support of the coalition 
during the Gulf War, deployed a de- 
stroyer to the Indian Ocean and 
promised a seven-point plan of assis- 
tance to Washington. 


Depend on it; these expressions of |= 


support and any that follow come with a 
price tag. A top-level Saudi delegation to 
Washington last week stressed the need 
to address the grievances of the Pales- 
tinians. Russia will not expect to hear a 
lot of moaning from Americans about its 
behavior in Chechnya. Pakistan will ex- 
pect some economic relief for its bat- 
tered economy. (And Pakistan will get it; 
sources tell TIME that Japan has already 
offered cash and loan guarantees to Is- 
lamabad.) George Bush’s war will be one 
of strange bedfellows. 

But then, many wars are. In World 
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Lott, Giuliani, Daschle, Schumer and Warner listen to N.Y.C. fire boss Von Essen 


War II, Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
made common cause with Stalin—“Un- 
cle Joe” for a brief while, but in the full 
measure of his life, a bloodstained mon- 
ster—in the fight against fascism. Even 
heroes compromise, and Churchill has 
long been a hero of Bush. When he wel- 
comed five religious leaders to the Oval 
Office last week, the President pointed 


— IRAQ a 


Jf 

Baghdad set a par- 
ticularly nasty 
tone when Iraq 
became the only 










out a bust of the British leader. 
Churchill, Bush once told TIME, was the 
political leader he most admired, and 
Card says that since Sept. 11, Bush has 
spoken of Churchill often. 

At first glance, it’s hard to imagine 
two men less alike. Bush has had his 
share of verbal stumbles; Churchill nev- 
er uttered a sentence that didn’t stiffen 
spines. Bush is fit; Churchill was whatev- 

er is fitness’s opposite. Bush has for- 
sworn the demon drink; when 
Churchill stayed with Roosevelt in 
the White House over Christmas 
1941, he instructed Roosevelt’s but- 
ler that he needed a tumbler of sher- 
ry in his room before breakfast, a 
couple of glasses of Scotch and 
soda before lunch, and French 
champagne and 90-year-old brandy 
before he went to sleep. About the 
only thing they have in common 
goes between the lips; very occa- 
sionally, Bush sneaks out on the 
Truman balcony of the White House 
and enjoys a cigar. 

But one big thing Bush and 
Churchill may share. At the times 
when he was most challenged, and 
whether he was justified in his sense 
of self or not (and often he was not), 
Churchill never knew self-doubt. It 
seems to rarely stalk Bush. For a man 
leading the kit-bag-packing troops 
and a great wide world into a war the 
like of which it has never known be- 
fore, that confidence is a useful at- 
tribute to have. —With reporting by 
Massimo Calabresi, James Carney, Matthew 
Cooper, John F. Dickerson, Christopher 
Ogden, Mark Thompson and Douglas Waller/ 
Washington, Scott MacLeod/Cairo and 
J.F.0. McAllister/London 














Everyone loves Dr. Gavioli’s recipe for pi. 





Carefully combine pi poster contests, pi 
history, pi word problems, and pi jokes. Then top 
it all off with a pie-eating contest. That’s how 
Dr. Mary Ann Gavioli spices up a math topic 
that could otherwise be dry and bland. 

But Dr. Gavioli’s class isn’t all fun and 
games; her students often score in the top 
percentiles in math contests at the state and 
national level. 

For cooking up innovative approaches to 
teaching math, State Farm is pleased to present 
Dr. Mary Ann Gavioli with our Good Neighbor 
Teacher Award™ and to donate $10,000 to 
Clarkstown High School South in West Nyack, 


New York. 


Good Neighbor Teacher Award” 
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THE PRESIDENCY = Hugh Sidey 


Conversations with a Father 


What does the former President say to his son? The answer will surprise you 


EORGE H.W. BUSH, NO. 41, AS HE IS KNOWN IN THE FAMILY, 

put in a call to the White House late Thursday after his 

son George W. Bush, No. 43, had finished his war speech 

to the joint session of Congress. “He and Laura were 
alone in that big house,” the former President recalled. 
“George was putting out the dogs.” 

It is most often that way in the Bush family. Just when the 
media and political power schemers figure the father and son 
have their heads together in some shadowy corner dividing up 
the world’s leaders for telephone pleas, they talk family, dogs 
and how the bass are doing in the Crawford pond. Thursday 
night, No. 41 was off in Canada hunting pheasants with 
friends, including former Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney, a de- 
liberate response to No. 43’s na- 
tional call to keep life as normal as 
possible. Bush and son are both 
hunters, yet another bond of sorts 
between these two men who 
make history with every conver- 
sation, with every meeting. 

The former President and 
First Lady had been at the White 
House the night before the terror- 
ists struck. They were flying to St. 
Paul, Minn., when the first news 
was flashed to their Secret Service 
detail. Their plane was diverted to 
Milwaukee, Wis., and they were 
rushed off to a motel beyond the 
city limits. They could do very lit- 
tle but follow events on television 
as the rest of the nation was doing. 
The grief, the horror of the atroci- 
ty, pervaded their small outpost. 
The President, flying out of Flori- 
da, put in a call to his father. “Where are you?” the son asked. 
“I’m in Milwaukee,” reported the father. “What are you doing 
there?” the son wanted to know. “This is where you grounded 
me,” explained the father, racked with a full range of anxieties. 

There was the unspeakable death toll in New York and by 
then the estimates of hundreds more in the Pentagon crash. 
The former President recalls being profoundly worried about 
the possibility of an assault on the President, not only because 
it was his son but because his long years in and around the 
presidency and the cia made him especially aware of the im- 
portance of the presidential office at a time of crisis. He coun- 
seled his son to return to Washington as soon as possible, as 
soon as the Secret Service was satisfied there would be no fol- 
low-up attack, instructions the President had already given his 
detail. Much of the talk even in this trauma and at that level of 
authority was father-son talk, reasserting his faith that No. 43 
was up to the task. The later news reports of his son hunkered 
down in an Omaha, Neb., bunker irritated his father, even 
though he had learned long ago that every presidential move 








No. 43 and No. 41 at the memorial service in Washington 





is found by ever present critics to be either too fast or too slow. 

It is still hard for some to grasp, but this habit of small, in- 
timate confidences is the rock on which the Bush clan is 
founded and the reason it endures. “There was a story about 
how I was calling all these Arab leaders,” explains the father. 
“That’s just not true. Now and then George will ask me about 
something. But I am out of the line. I’m not up on things any 
longer. And I don’t want to get crossways with his people. They 
are the best in the business.” What he does not say is that these 
very staffers are his men and women, now older, now more 
seasoned and by most measures wiser. 

“It is a different problem,” says the father as he thinks back 
over his experience in Desert 
« Storm ll years ago. “I knew who 
the enemy was. I knew what our 
mission was. This is a more diffi- 
cult battle; this will be a longer 
battle.” As Reagan’s Vice Presi- 
dent in the 1980s, he headed up a 
task force on terrorism. That gave 
him a good understanding of what 
can and what cannot be done. 

“There are some similarities 
to Desert Storm,” Bush says, 
“like getting other nations to 
support us, convincing them that 
our intentions are good. We have 
to show the Arab countries that 
we are not going to disrupt them. 
There can be great hostility in 
the Arab world.” 

In fact, in his regular conver- 
sations with his son, No. 41 has 
stressed his concern that the Mus- 
lims in the U.S. might be abused. 
In the back of his mind is the in- 
ternment of Japanese after Pearl Harbor. As an 18-year-old 
naval aviation cadet back then, he did not give the issue much 
thought. He does today and judges that internment wrong. 

No. 43’s almost unanimous and vocal support from Con- 
gress has surprised the former President. Quite a few members 
of Congress questioned the elder Bush’s decision to attack Iraq 
on the ground in Kuwait. They urged him to wait for economic 
sanctions to take effect, and there were scary stories about the 
military's shipping over 50,000 body bags. That sort of political 
division is not yet apparent, but No, 41 has warned his son of the 
questions that will surely follow this surge of patriotism. 

“George is so strong,” declares the father. “I told him that 
I did not know how he got through that speech without show- 
ing more emotion. There was one time when I think he looked 
out and saw some tears, and that got to him. I know that I 
could not have looked up at the woman in the gallery, the wife 
of the man who tried to thwart a hijacker, without breaking 
up. What I can do these days is kind of put my arm around him 
from hundreds of miles away.” a 
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A nation cursed by a violent past now 


ponders the costs of an even bloodier future 


By JOHANNA MC GEARY 





N A BLEAK FORTIFIED COMPOUND FEW 
non-Muslims have ever seen sat a 
man few non-Muslims have ever met 
mulling over the future of a wanted 
man, his own nation and much of the 
world beyond. Not often in history is any- 
one given such a moment to affect the 
world’s course, but the Taliban’s supreme 
leader, Mullah Mohammed Omar, is that 


man. As American warplanes converged 
on the region surrounding Afghanistan, 
he had a stark choice to make. He could 
call by radio to the Taliban fighters in 
Osama bin Laden’s personal security 
guard and order them to hand over their 
“guest” to justice. Or he could refuse and 


make Afghanistan the fiery center of 


President Bush’s declared war on terror. 
At this moment of crisis, the fortyish 
former village prayer leader was probably 





THE TALIBAN TRO 


sitting as he often does, cross-legged on 
the floor, praying and reading the Koran, 
which has guided him, since the forma- 
tion of the Taliban in 1994, from scholar- 
ly obscurity to spiritual leader of the 
movement and temporal ruler of the Is- 
lamic Emirates of Afghanistan. Yet Omar 
may find little explicit instruction there 
for a decision that could equally satisfy 
his tribal ethics, his puritanical version of 
Islam and his nation’s interests. If he de- 
livers bin Laden to the West, he betrays 
the man who helped bring him to power 
and sustains his rule now. If he follows his 
faith in Islamic jihad or his country’s tra- 








Kabul 
buildings 
destroyed by 
the Soviets 


UBLE 


dition of protecting guests, he condemns 
Afghanistan to another onslaught in the 
savage wars that have brought abject mis- 
ery to its people for the past 22 years. 
Even if he does hand over bin Laden to 
American authorities tomorrow, he has 
no guarantee that the U.S. will not make 
his regime pay for its sins of the past. 

A TIME reporter who talked to Omar 
several months ago says he was ponder- 
ing such dangers. “Did we invite him in?” 
said Omar of bin Laden. “He was already 
here. But we don’t know how to get rid of 
him or where to send him.” Now Omar's 
dilemma has reached cataclysmic pro- 





portions, and no one knows if he has any 


| real-world grasp of the consequences. 


By Saturday, Omar had made up his 
mind: “No, no, no.” He overruled even 
the tempering recommendation of a 600- 
man body of senior clerics last Thursday 
to “encourage” bin Laden to leave Af- 


| ghanistan “in his own free will” at a time 


and to a place of his choosing. Now, said 
the Taliban, Afghanistan is ready for a 
“showdown of might.” 

As the U.S. moved steadily toward 
launching an assault on Afghan territory, 
Taliban soldiers armed with AKs trun- 
dled antiquated rocket launchers into po- 
sition, while citizens fled to 
the barren countryside or the 
Pakistani frontier. No one 
was sure where the world’s 
most wanted man, Osama 
bin Laden, might be: in a for- 
tified network of caves tun- 
neling under the eastern 
mountains, “riding off on a 
horse,” as newspapers in 
Pakistan reported, or even 
alone on the run? 


eye in America’s target, the 
Taliban is the next concentric ring, the 
masters of a country that has played host 
not just to the world’s most wanted ter- 
rorist but also to thousands of jihadis who 
flock there to learn the tricks of the trade. 
Out of their harsh version of “pure” Islam 
and to keep themselves in power, the Tal- 
iban has made of Afghanistan a mecca of 
terrorism, a land whose aura of Islam as- 
cendant lures volunteers from a vast pool 


:| of Muslims who want to partake of Af- 


ghanistan’s great victory. Many are 
drawn not simply to bin Laden and his 
gang but also to the idea of Talibanizing 
the Muslim world. The cia estimates that 
of tens of thousands of fighters who have 
graduated from Afghan terror camps, 
only 3,000 or so are loyal directly to bin 
Laden. Yet the ties of like mind and mu- 
tual interest between bin Laden and 
Omar, between the cells of al-Qaeda and 
the Taliban, are so entwined that no 
quest for freedom from terror can win 
with the elimination of just one. 

No country ever illustrated the law of 
unintended consequences as well as Af- 
ghanistan. The story began in 1979 when 
the Soviet Union invaded the eternally 
warring country to prop up a puppet 
communist regime. Through the prism of 
the cold war, the U.S. saw a chance to 
confront its nuclear rival more conven- 
tionally on the ground. So the U.S. armed 
and financed a proxy army. The band of 
mujahedin, or holy warriors, that the U.S. 
backed came not just from the fractious, 





ethnically diverse Afghan tribes but also 
from cadres of Muslim volunteers—in- 
cluding Osama bin Laden—who saw re- 
sistance against the Soviets as a God- 
ordered defense of Islam. And they 
won, sending the utterly demoralized 
Soviet army home in 1989. 

For the U.S., the Afghan war was 
over, a last deciding battle on the way to 
cold war victory. Finished too was Amer- 
ican interest in the shattered nation. Af- 
ghanistan’s endemic feuding between 
the dominant Pashtuns and the ethnic 
minorities had hampered the anti-Sovi- 
et fight, and then it demolished what 
« was left of Afghanistan. The 
® country fell into bloody, law- 
| less chaos—political leaders 
“formed fighting brigades; 
warlords bit off fiefdoms; and 
rivals shelled one another's 
villages, routinely robbing 
and killing civilians. Smug- 
gling and drug trafficking 
were the only sources of rev- 
enue as farmlands turned to 


RARELY SEEN Omar dust, cities crumbled into 


If bin Laden is the bull’s- allows no photos and — 
never appears in public 


ruin and an estimated 5 mil- 
lion citizens fled the country. 
In their misery, many Afghans came 
to blame “the great American betrayal.” 
They had fought on the front line of 
America’s war; then America had walked 
away leaving them with a desolated 
country. The U.S., and the democratic 
West, did virtually nothing to reconstruct 
Afghanistan, too busy with post-cold war 
demands to pay attention to the needs of 
a landlocked, Texas-size country of 25 
million tucked far away in Central Asia. 

Then came a day in mid-1994 when 
Omar, around 35 and preaching at a 
mosque in his native village of Singhesar, 
near the religious center of Kandahar, 
put down his Koran to act. Like so many 
saints and tyrants before him, Omar says 
he discovered his destiny in a dream: God 
was calling him to save his country from 
the warlords. He had already given his 
right eye as a young mujahedin to Soviet 
shrapnel, Now, according to Taliban lore, 
he gathered together 30 like-minded 
men to avenge the abduction and rape of 
two young women; the guilty warlord 
was captured and killed. A movement 
was born, in the rare words of Omar, as “a 
simple band of dedicated youths deter- 
mined to establish the laws of God on 
Earth and prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing in pursuit of that goal.” 

The little group, calling itself the Tal- 
iban—literally students of Islam, more 
poetically seekers of knowledge—set out 
to bring vigilante justice to the city. Its 
vow was to bring peace, law and order 
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AL-GAMA’A AL-ISLAMIYYA 


Numbers: Unknown; 
in the past, several 
thousand hard core 
Location: Cairo, 
Sudan, Yemen, 
Afghanistan, Austria, 
Britain 

Targets: Egyptian 
officials and Coptic 
Christians 


PTION This is Egypt's largest 
militant group, started 
in the 1970s. It seeks to overthrow 

Egypt's government, but has not con- 
ducted an attack inside Egypt since 

1998. The group has sided with Osama bin 
Laden on occasion in the past, including 
signing his 1998 fatwa calling for attacks on 
U.S. civilians 


[MAJOR ATTACKS | 





Attacked Luxor, 
Egypt, in November 
1997, killing 58 foreign tourists; claimed 
responsibility for the attempt in June 1995 
to assassinate Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; other at- } 
tacks on tourists in Egypt since 1993 | 


AL-QAEDA 





Numbers: As many 
as several thousand 
members 
Location: Global 
reach; operates out 
of Afghanistan, where 

Run by the world’s 


DESCRIPTION 
| DESCRIPTION | most-wanted terrorist, 


Osama bin Laden, this group works with 
islamic extremists globally, seeking to 
overthrow all non-islamic governments 
and expel Westerners and non-Muslims 
from Muslim countries. In 1998 the group 
said it was the duty of all Muslims to kill 
U.S. citizens and their allies everywhere 


Ca 


the group maintains 
terrorist-training 
camps 

Targets: U.S. and 
Israeli civilians and 
military 


U.S. accuses the 


group of responsi- 
bility for Twin Towers and Pentagon attacks; 
bombed U.S. embassies in Africa in 1998; 
claims to have shot down U.S. helicopters in 
Somalia in 1993 and to have bombed U.S. 
troops in Yemen in 1992 





@ THE STATE DEPARTMENT’S TERRORISM LIST 


THE OFFICIAL 
TERROR ROLL 


ACH YEAR THE STATE DEPART- 
Bes releases a list of terror- 
ist organizations. Many have 
ties to one another and to states 
that back terror. But the connec- 
tions are hard to trace. Intelli- 
gence sources, for instance, tell 
TIME there’s some evidence of a 
link between al-Qaeda and Iraq. 
But the reports are unconfirmed. 
Below is the most recent State 
Department list. A group like the 
LR.A. does not appear because it 
does not threaten the security of 
American citizens or the national 
security of the U.S. 
ABU NIDAL 
ABU SAYYAF GROUP 
ARMED ISLAMIC GROUP 
AUM SUPREME TRUTH 
BASQUE FATHERLAND AND LIBERTY 





AL-GAMA’A AL-ISLAMIYYA 








| AL-QAEDA 


HAMAS — 

HARAKAT UL-MUJAHEDIN 
HIZBALLAH (PARTY OF GOD) 
ISLAMIC MOVEMENT OF UZBEKISTAN 
JAPANESE RED ARMY 

AL-JIHAD 

KACH AND KAHANE CHAI 

KURDISTAN WORKERS’ PARTY (P.K.K.) 
LIBERATION TIGERS OF TAMIL 
MUJAHEDIN-E KHALQ ORG. 

ELN OF COLOMBIA 

THE PALESTINE ISLAMIC JIHAD 
PALESTINE LIBERATION FRONT 


POPULAR FRONT FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF PALESTINE 


POPULAR FRONT FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF PALESTINE— 
GENERAL COMMAND 








REVOLUTIONARY ARMED FORCES OF 
COLOMBIA (FARC) 


REVOLUTIONARY ORGANIZATION 
17 NOVEMBER 


REVOLUTIONARY PEOPLE'S 
LIBERATION PARTY/FRONT 


REVOLUTIONARY PEOPLE'S STRUGGLE 
SENDERO LUMINOSO/SHINING PATH 


TUPAC AMARU REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT 





Numbers: Unknown 
hard-core members, 
tens of thousands of 
sympathizers 
Location: The Gaza 
Strip and West Bank 
Targets: Israeli 
civilians and military 
facilities 


sie eo 
Palestinian branch of 

the Muslim Brotherhood, this group was 

formed in 1987. Hamas elements have 

used political and violent means to pursue 

establishing an Islamic Palestinian state in ~ 

place of Israel. Friendly with Iran 


| MAJOR ATTACKS | Claimed the June 1, 
2001, suicide 
bombing of the Dolphinarium discotheque 
in Tel Aviv, which killed 21, and an 

Aug. 9, 2001, suicide bombing of a pizza 
restaurant in Jerusalem that killed 18 





HIZBALLAH 


Numbers: A few 
hundred operatives, 
several thousand 
supporters 

1 @ Location: Beirut and 
southern Lebanon; 
cells in Africa, Asia, 
Europe, the Americas 
Targets: U.S. and 


Israeli interests 
This radical group 
seeks more political 
power in Lebanon and opposes Middle East 
peace negotiations. It is anti-West and 
anti-Israel, and is closely allied with Iran 
and Syria, to whom it turns for financing of 
weapons and other support 


| MAJOR ATTACKS | Suicide truck bomb- 
ing of U.S. embassy 
and U.S. Marine barracks in 1983 and the 
U.S. embassy annex in Beirut in 1984; 
attacked Israel's Argentine embassy in 1992 





- 


Numbers: Probably 
several hundred 
hard-core members 


Location: Cairo, with 
networks in Yemen, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Sudan and Lebanon 
Targets: Egyptian 
Officials and U.S. and | 


Egyptian facilities 

This group has been 
active since the 1970s 

and is a close partner with bin Laden. Its 

primary goals: to overthrow the Egyptian 

government and attack U.S. and Israeli 

interests in Egypt and elsewhere 





Assassinated 
MAJOR ATTACKS gypt's Anwar 
Sadat in 1981; bombed Egyptian embassy 
in Islamabad in 1995; in 1998, failed in bid 
to attack U.S. embassy in Albania 
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and “pure” Islam to Afghanistan. Led by 
Omar’s extreme interpretations, the Tal- 
iban subscribes to a unique extremist 
model, based on harsh interpretations of 
Muslim law and a profound belief in 
never-ending jihad. Its fundamentalist 
view follows the radical Deobandi branch 
of Sunni Islam, named for an Indian town 
housing an influential madrasah, or reli- 
gious academy, that deems women “bio- 
logically, religiously and prophetically” 
inferior to men. The Taliban laced its 
faith with the hard customs of Pashtun 
tradition, like the one that makes hospi- 
tality toward guests an irrevocable obliga- 
tion. And faithlessness must be punished 
with unprecedented severity in applying 
Shari‘a commands for amputation, ston- 
ing and execution. 

War-weary Afghans flocked to the 
Taliban banner. Young men displaced to 
the wretched confines of refugee camps 
across the border in Pakistan had spent 
years being radicalized in the deeply con- 
servative frontier Islamic schools where 
Pashtu speakers memorized the Koran in 
Arabic and imbibed the rhetoric of jihad. 
They went home to rally behind the one- 
eyed mullah. Pakistan’s Haqqania ma- 


SPM To read the 1999 Time inter- 
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drasah, alma mater of many Taliban lead- 
ers, awarded its one and only honorary 
degree to Omar. Other Afghans from the 
Pashtun south, who knew nothing of the 
world beyond their ravaged hinterlands, 
were inspired to join up by the Taliban’s 
steady successes. 

Later in 1994, the Pakistani govern- 
ment of Benazir Bhutto needed help set- 
ting up trade routes to Central Asia 
through unruly Afghanistan. A convoy of 
Pakistani vehicles was hijacked by an Af- 
ghan warlord, and Bhutto sent a minister to 


An Afghan boy emerges 
from a bomb shelter as 
Kabul prepares for 
attack from the U.S. 


ask for the Taliban’s help. 
Omar’s men rescued the 
convoy, opening the door 
to Pakistani money, arms 
and military assistance. 
Now the Taliban could 
bankroll fighter training, 
recruit from Pakistan’s 
conservative madrasahs, 
get weapons and fuel. 

The Pakistan con- 
> nection gave the Taliban 
> the muscle to turn its as- 
pirations for law and or- 
der into a quest for na- 
tional power. The students picked up 
popular support in 1994 when Kandahar 
fell to the Taliban with barely a shot fired. 
Local warlords often surrendered as the 
now amply armed troops marched to- 
ward Kabul, some holding Korans to 
their foreheads. 

Before Omar left Kandahar, he opened 
the marble vault in the city’s most vener- 
ated shrine and held up the Respectable 
Cloak of the Prophet Muhammad, seen 
publicly only two times previously in 
more than a millennium. The sight in- 
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AFGHANISTAN 


spired Taliban foot soldiers for a fi- 
nal assault against Kabul in 1996. 
By then even the U.S. was quietly 
encouraging Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia to back a movement they 
hoped might eliminate the heroin 
trade, open access for a gas pipe- 
line and confine Shi‘ite Iran. 

Not every Afghan welcomed 
the Taliban, product of the deeply 
conservative southeastern region, 
powered by Pashtun pride. Equal- 
ly toughened ethnic minorities 
and religious dissenters loosely 
linked in the Northern Alliance 
fought them, especially for control 
of the cities, the capital and the 
non-Pashtun north. To this day, the Tal- 
iban rules only 90% of Afghan territory 
and is still engaged in fierce fighting to 
capture the rest. So far, however, the al- 
liance’s often feuding units do not have the 
numbers, the ethnic backing or the politi- 
cal skill to constitute a serious opposition. 

Stalled at the gates of Kabul, the Tal- 
iban found an enthusiastic new benefac- 
tor. Osama bin Laden, who had spent 
some of his family fortune to finance the 
anti-Soviet mujahedin, needed a new 
home after Sudan succumbed to U.S. 
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The Northern Alliance 








continued fighting the Taliban last week 


blandishments to kick him out. In ex- 
change for a haven in Afghanistan’s 
switchback valleys and rugged passes, 
bin Laden offered the Taliban money and 
fighters. Afghan and Western sources say 
he gave $3 million that helped push the 
Taliban into control of the capital and the 
country in September 1996. It was, ac- 
cording to intelligence reports, one of the 
last times Omar set foot in Kabul. 

The Taliban remains one of the world’s 


most inscrutable regimes, fanatically loyal 
to one of the world’s most mysterious lead- 
ers. The devout Omar, self-declared “Amir- 
ul-Momineen,” or Commander of the 
Faithful, has lived in seclusion in a Kan- 
dahar compound ever since a 1999 bomb 
killed 40 people near his old mud-brick 
home in his former village. He permits no 
photographs and rarely appears in public, 
He is said to be 5 ft. 10 in. tall, heavily 
bearded and imposing despite his 
stitched-shut eye. He is thought to confer 
personally with perhaps eight or 10 men 
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whom he has known and trusted for 
years. His whisper-soft voice wields ab- 
solute authority. Yet when a Pakistani 
delegation arrived for an audience sever- 
al weeks ago, Omar greeted its members 
simply, outside, seated on the gravel. 
Omar prefers to rule from the shad- 
ows of Kandahar, while his feared Min- 
istry for the Promotion of Virtue and Pre- 
vention of Vice enforces Taliban law 
through religious police with kohl- 
rimmed eyes, wearing black turbans, 
who crack whips at recalcitrant mosque- 
goers and banish women to the window- 
blocked confines of their homes. Life is 
severely constricted by an endless list of 
rules creating a variant of Islam never 
seen before, say Muslim scholars. In a 
country in which there is no television 
and only Islamic radio, Omar shows little 
knowledge of or concern for the outside 
world. When officials and clerics of the 
Taliban, under international pressure, de- 
bated whether to destroy the 1,500-year- 
old Bamiyan Buddha statues early this 
year, Omar is said to have issued the or- 
der: Go ahead; it’s only breaking stones. 
Bin Laden has steadily extended his 
influence with the Taliban while it lets him 
turn Afghanistan into a training ground for 
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terror. It was bin Laden, says Ahmed Ra- 
shid, longtime reporter and expert on the 


Taliban, who brought anti-Americanism to | 
the nationalistic Taliban ideology. Intelli- | 


gence sources say bin Laden’s men have 
infiltrated the Taliban’s top ministries, es- 
pecially Virtue and Vice, where they are 
said to have argued vigorously for the de- 
struction of the Buddhas. Russia’s Foreign 


Ministry has even reported that bin Laden | 


was unofficially serving as the Taliban’s De- 
fense Minister. Bin Laden has allied him- 
self with the Taliban hard-liners; the mod- 
erates—and there are some—would prefer 
to see him vanish over the desert horizon. 
Non-Afghans drawn to bin Laden are 
said to make up a 1,000-strong brigade 
fighting as part of training on the front line 


in the Taliban’s ongoing war with the | 


Northern Alliance. The soldiers are not 
just Arab militants from dozens of Middle 
Eastern countries aspiring to change sec- 
ular regimes into Taliban-style states but 


are revolutionaries from Uzbekistan and | 


Uighur separatists from China as well. 
US. officials believe that bin Laden mas- 
terminded the Sept. 9 assassination of the 
leading military commander of the North- 
ern Alliance, Ahmed Shah Massoud, the 
Taliban’s chief rival for national power. In 
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| return, bin Laden and the militants are 
guaranteed sanctuary, plus room to set up 
camps to train their supporters and help to 
recruit fresh talent. 

Many Muslim scholars say the Tal- 
iban brand of Islam falls far outside most 
interpretations of Koranic writ. And the 
Taliban’s civic reign of repression has 
made it a pariah even in the Muslim 
world. Only three nations—Pakistan, Sau- 
| di Arabia and United Arab Emirates—ac- 
corded the Taliban diplomatic recogni- 
tion, and the U.A.E. rescinded it last week. 

The events of Sept. 1] have uncoupled 
| Pakistan from the Taliban as nothing pre- 
viously could. Now that bin Laden’s activ- 
ities have forced the U.S. to take a stand 
against the Taliban, Washington must de- 
cide how to eradicate the terrorist threat 
emanating from a land that has proved to 
be the graveyard of every previous foreign 
invader. Afghanistan is a place where 
| warfare is a way of life and fighters use 
battle toughness and treacherous terrain 
to compensate for lack of equipment. 
“Ours is a jihad against those who brought 
suffering on the Afghan people and vio- 
lated Islamic teaching,” Omar has said. 
“The Taliban will fight until there is no 
blood in Afghanistan left to be shed.” That 
would not be just Afghan blood, 
but American too. —Reported by 
Hannah Bloch and Tim McGirk/ 
Islamabad, Massimo Calabresi and 
Douglas Waller/Washington 





arms program. Musharraf was 
evidently able to convince the 
generals. For now. On Saturday, 
the U.S. waived those sanctions. 

Musharraf understands the 


newspaper 
can do is choose the path of least 
destruction for Pakistan. In 
Pakistani-U.S.talks, neither side 
has raised any question of a payoff 
for Pakistan. “It would seem like 
we were putting a price on 
Osama's head,” says a Pakistani 
Official. In the short run, though, 
the U.S. plans to lift economic and 
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Khan glanced up from a lathe as 
he bored holes to crafta 


Pakistan's 587 ,000-strong 


his regional corps commanders, 
Musharraf drew a grim picture of 
what would happen if he rebuffed 


he has to crack down on religious 
extremists. The weeks ahead will 
reveal whether he may have left it 
too late. —With reporting by Hannah 
Bloch and Sayed Talat Hussein 







WHY THE HATE? 


ROOTS OF 


Grievances over U.S. 
policy in the Middle 
[Derimeeyrlesiitee muaiee 
Islamic triumphalism 
make a toxic mix 
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JERUSALEM It galls Muslims to see Israeli soldiers controlling their sacred Dome of the Rock 
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MONG THE SIGNS WAVED BY 

Pakistanis in demonstrations 

last week was one in English 

that read AMERICANS, THINK! 

WHY DOES THE WHOLE WORLD 

HATE You? Actually, Americans 
didn’t need that exhortation to ask the 
question, Why? 

The reasons are complex and deeply 
rooted in history. The proximate source of 
this brand of hatred toward America is 
U.S. foreign policy (read: meddling) in 
the Middle East. On top of its own con- 
troversial history in the region, the U.S. 
inherits the weight of centuries of Muslim 
bitterness over the Crusades and other 
military campaigns, plus decades of in- 
dignation over colonialism. 

But to get to the virulence of antipa- 
thy exhibited by the kamikaze 19 and 
their abettors and apologists, another el- 
ement is required. That element is the 
idea that the U.S. is not just the enemy of 
the Arabs or even of Muslims generally 
but also the enemy of God. It is an idea 
encouraged by the Ayatullah Khomeini, 
who proclaimed the U.S. “the Great Sa- 
tan,” spread by Islamic extremists 
throughout the Arab world and now giv- 
en potent expression by, it would seem, 
the biggest player among all such mili- 
tants today, Osama bin Laden. 

Animosity toward the U.S. in the Mid- 
dle East can be plotted through concentric 
circles. In the white-hot core are violent 
ideologues like bin Laden and their 
acolytes. Then come Arab radicals, includ- 
ing both Islamic fundamentalists and sec- 
ular nationalists, who are desperate and 
angry enough to have danced in the streets 
upon hearing the news of Sept. 11. But the 
distaste also extends to large numbers of 
temperate Arabs who were quietly 
pleased to see American arrogance taken 
down a notch—business people and fami- 
ly people who smiled and sent messages of 
congratulations to one another when the 
Twin Towers fell. The middle sphere 
forms a substantial recruiting base for the 
toxic inner hub. It and the outer loop are 
the reason the U.S. faces an enormous 
challenge persuading even its allies 
among Arab governments to sign on to its 
war against terror. And the entire web of 
ill will invites the question, Will the U.S. go 
to war against Middle East enemies and, 
by that very act, just create more of them? 

Certainly the greatest single source of 
Arab displeasure with the U.S. is its stal- 
wart support of Israel: politically (notably 
at the U.N.), economically ($840 million 
in aid annually) and militarily ($3 billion 
more, plus access to advanced U.S. 





weapons). To a majority of Arabs, Israel, as 
a Jewish state, is an unwelcome, alien enti- 
ty. Even to those who accept its existence, 
Israel is an oppressor of Arab rights; de- 
spite the Oslo peace process, it still occu- 
pies most of the Palestinian territories. Par- 
ticularly egregious to Muslims is Israel’s 
control over Islamic shrines in Jerusalem, 
the third most sacred city to Islam. 

Each time Israel stages an incursion 
into its Arab neighborhood, it adds a new 
layer of grievance. Its invasion of Lebanon 
in 1982 and the occupation of Lebanon’s 
southern tip for 18 years afterward bred 
deep antagonism. And the U.S. role in 
these assaults is never far away: Israel is us- 
ing American missiles and F-16s in its cur- 
rent struggle against the Palestinians. 
When it comes time to broker peace in the 
region, many Arabs are inflamed by the 
strong U.S. bias toward Israel in negotia- 
tions. To Islamic fanatics, including bin 
Laden, the peace process is of course 
anathema; for them, Israel is a state to be 
destroyed, not to be bargained with. 

Bin Laden, a Saudi, speaks out fre- 
quently against Israel, but for him the real 
casus belli is the U.S. troop presence in his 
country dating to the military buildup be- 
fore the 1991 Gulf War precipitated by 
Saddam Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait. To 
bin Laden, as well as many nonradical 
Muslims, the presence of infidel soldiers 
in the homeland of the Prophet Muham- 
mad is a sacrilege. Today 7,000 U.S. sol- 
diers are stationed in Saudi Arabia. That 
the U.S. servicemen are there at the invi- 
tation of the Saudi government is irrele- 
vant to bin Laden. He considers the Sau- 
di royals stooges of the U.S. 

It is a common refrain among Ameri- 
ca’s critics in the region that the U.S. props 
up objectionable local leaders out of selfish 
interests. To protect its access to oil, the 
U.S. supports repressive princes in the 
Persian Gulf states. In an effort to contain 
Islamic extremism, Washington backs the 
government of Algeria’s President, Abde- 
laziz Bouteflika, despite its ironfisted con- 
duct in the civil war against the Armed Is- 
lamic Group. The authoritarian regime of 
Egypt’s Hosni Mubarak also enjoys the pa- 
tronage ($2.7 billion a year) of the U.S., 
which views him as a bulwark of modera- 
tion and stability in the region. Classmates 
in Egypt of one of the Sept. 11 hijackers, 
Mohamed Atta, told the New York Times 
he used to blast Mubarak for being an au- 
tocrat surrounded by “fat cats.” “We want 
to understand, are you Americans in favor 
of human rights and freedom? Oris that the 
privilege of some people and not others?” 
says Essam E] Eryan, a leading member of 
Egypt’s Muslim Brotherhood. 

America’s detractors complain that the 
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U.S. is impervious not only to Arab rights 
but also to Arab suffering. If the Palestini- 
ans are Exhibit A, the Iraqis are Exhibit B. 
While most Arabs detest Saddam for his 
own brand of brutality and arrogance, they 
don’t understand why the U.S. continues to 
insist, 10 years after the Iraqis were forced 
out of Kuwait, on worldwide sanctions that 
are devastating the Iraqi people. According 
to the U.N., some 5,000 Iraqi children die 
every month of malnutrition and disease 
because of the sanctions. 

“Would we tolerate this kind of boy- 
cott, the starving of Czechs, for example?” 
asks A. Kevin Reinhart, professor of reli- 
gion at Dartmouth. “No. We've done 
some specific things that are perceived as 
reflecting either an indifference to or a 
hostility to Muslims.” Islamic radicals 
keep a list of what they consider our casu- 
al cruelty, although their definition of who 
is inflicting the pain sometimes includes 
all of Christendom. They list the U.S. 
sanctions against Syria, Libya, Iran and 
Sudan—all Muslim countries (and all, not 
coincidentally, considered by the State 
Department to be sponsors of terrorism). 
They list the U.S. missile strikes in 1998 on 
a bin Laden camp in Afghanistan and a 
pharmaceutical factory in Sudan (Wash- 
ington originally claimed the plant was 
making chemical weapons but has quiet- 
ly backed off the charge). They believe 
Western powers tolerated for too long— 
from 1992 until the Naro bombings in 
1995—the ethnic cleansing by Christian 
Serbs of Bosnian Muslims and the later 
killings by Serbs of ethnic Albanian Mus- 


lims in Kosovo. Another grievance is the | 


fact that the U.S. has done little to stop 
Russia’s savage war against separatist 
Muslims in Chechnya because it considers 
the conflict an internal matter for 
Moscow. To Americans, all these matters 
are proof that it is a messy world out there. 
To many Muslims, it looks like a conspir- 
acy against their fellow believers. 
Underlying all these laments is a 
deep resentment that the Arab world is 
not the geopolitical player it feels entitled 
to be. The wound is aggravated by a his- 
torical memory of grandeur, of Islam’s 
expansion from Arabia in the 7th century 
to the conquest of the Levant, northern 
Africa and much of Europe, culminating 
in a final rebuff at the gates of Vienna 10 
centuries later. The question many Arabs 
ask the U.S. and the West in general, says 
Professor Jean Leca of the Institute of Po- 
litical Science in Paris, is, “Why are you 
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leaning so heavily on us when we already 
had a civilization while you were still liv- 
ing in caves?” 

The brutality of Christendom’s efforts 
to conquer the Holy Land from the Mus- 
lims in the Crusades of the lth, 12th and 
13th centuries is not forgotten in the Mid- 
dle East (making President Bush’s early 
use of the word crusadeto describe 
America’s antiterror effort an unfortunate 
choice). An even greater sore is the sense 
that, in the centuries since, so much dig- 
nity has been lost, and to an inferior peo- 
ple. In Islamic belief, Muhammad is 
God's last prophet; he built upon the rev- 
elations of Moses and Jesus to propound a 
superior, perfect faith. But the world that 
faith created was broken apart: after the 
defeat of the Ottoman Empire in World 
War I, the colonial powers of France and 
Britain carved the Middle East into arbi- 
trarily drawn mandates and states gov- 


Many Arabs and 
Muslims feel 
impotent. Their 


sense of identity 
is wounded. 


—Georgetown’'s John Esposito 


erned by handpicked local leaders. 
“Many Arabs and Muslims feel they had 
10 centuries of great cultural achievement 
that ended with European colonialism,” 
says John Esposito, director of the Center 
for Muslim-Christian Understanding at 
Georgetown University. “Now they feel 
impotent. The West, they feel, looks at 
them as backward and is only interested in 











their oil. Their sense of self-worth and | 


identity is wounded.” 

Colonialism and the advance of 
Western modernity have nurtured the 
modern version of Islamic fundamental- 


ism: if Islam is perfect and its kingdom is | 


in retreat, it must be that its practitioners 
have strayed from the fundamentals of 


the faith. This notion gained increasing | 
| With a God they perceive to be admir- 


currency after 1979, when a popular up- 


rising overthrew the corrupt, Westerniz- | 


ing, U.S.-backed Shah of Iran and paved 
the way for the Ayatullah Khomeini to 
launch an Islamic revolution in Iran and 
beyond. Khomeini called Muslims to vio- 
lence to conquer “the land of the infidel.” 
Khomeini’s export project had limit- 

| ed success, given that the Iranians, as 








Shi‘ites, belong to a sect of Islam dis- 
dained by the majority Sunnis. But the 
Iranian revolution nevertheless inspired 
Muslims all over the Arab world to action. 
Egyptian writer Abd al-Salam Faraj 
wrote their manifesto, a pamphlet called 
The Neglected Duty, in which he argued 
that holy war was necessary to defend not 
just Muslims but Muslim dignity. Faraj, 
like many other Muslim radicals, singled 
out those parts of the Koran and the Ha- 
dith, the collected sayings and deeds at- 
tributed to Muhammad, that seemed to 
support his argument. 

Bin Laden has come to fulfill the Ne- 
glected Duty. He talks a lot about dignity. 
Of the terrorists who killed 24 U.S. ser- 
vicemen and two Indians in attacks in 
1995 and 1996 in Saudi Arabia, he once 
said, “They have raised the nation’s head 
high and washed away a great part of the 
shame that has enveloped us.” Bin Laden 
fancies himself a modern-day Saladin, 
the Muslim commander who liberated 
Jerusalem from the Crusaders. “I envi- 
sion Saladin coming out of the clouds,” 
bin Laden says in a videotape released 
earlier this year to his supporters. “Our 
history is being rewritten.” 

It’s a powerful message to many Arabs 
who otherwise see a future bereft of pride. 
“Islam Is the Solution” is the slogan of the 
Islamic movement, and to many it seems a 
better bet than the Arab nationalism that 
has brought them poverty, corrupt govern- 
ments or both. Even if the U.S. succeeds in 
routing bin Laden and his network, the 
message will continue to resonate, espe- 
cially given new resentments kicked up by 
any U.S. military action. 

On the other hand, it is the tri- 
umphalist religious convictions of bin 
Laden that make him and his followers so 
dangerous. “This is not violence in the 
service of some practical program,” says 
Steven Simon, a former member of the 
National Security Council who is writing 
a book on religiously inspired terrorism. 
“It is killing infidels in the service of Allah. 
To a secular person, it’s crazy. How can 
that be an end in itself? The facts speak for 
themselves: there is one objective here, to 
kill an enormous number of people and 
humiliate the Satanic power. There is no 
claim of responsibility because there is 
only one audience, and that is God.” 


ingly urging them on, bin Laden’s associ- 
ates have no self-restraint. They are lim- 
ited only by their capabilities, which the 
U.S. has now decided it has no choice but 
to destroy. —Reported by Massimo Calabresi/ 
Washington, Aisha Labi/London, Nicholas Le 
Quesne/Paris, Rebecca Winters/New York and 
Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 
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The True, Peaceful Face of Islam 


HERE ARE 1.2 BILLION MUSLIMS IN THE WORLD, AND ISLAM 

is the world’s fastest-growing religion. If the evil car- 

nage we witnessed on Sept. 11 were typical of the faith, 

and Islam truly inspired and justified such violence, its 
growth and the increasing presence of Muslims in both Eu- 
rope and the U.S. would be a terrifying prospect. Fortunate- 
ly, this is not the case. 

The very word Islam, which means “surrender,” is related 
to the Arabic salam, or peace. When the Prophet Muhammad 
brought the inspired scripture known as the Koran to the Arabs 
in the early 7th century A.D., a major part of his mission was de- 
voted precisely to bringing an end to the kind of mass slaughter 
we witnessed in New York City and Washington. Pre-Islamic 
Arabia was caught up in a vicious cycle of warfare, in which 
tribe fought tribe in a 
pattern of vendetta and 
countervendetta. Muham- 
mad himself survived sever- 
al assassination attempts, 
and the early Muslim com- 
munity narrowly escaped 
extermination by the pow- 
erful city of Mecca. The 
Prophet had to fight a dead- 
ly war in order to survive, 
but as soon as he felt his peo- 
ple were probably safe, he 
devoted his attention to 
building up a peaceful coali- 
tion of tribes and achieved 
victory by an ingenious and 
inspiring campaign of non- 
violence. When he died in 
632, he had almost single- 
handedly brought peace to war-torn Arabia. 

Because the Koran was revealed in the context of an all-out 
war, several passages deal with the conduct of armed struggle. 
Warfare was a desperate business on the Arabian Peninsula. A 
chieftain was not expected to spare survivors after a battle, and 
some of the Koranic injunctions seem to share this spirit. 
Muslims are ordered by God to “slay [enemies] wherever you 
find them!” (4: 89). Extremists such as Osama bin Laden like to 
quote such verses but do so selectively. They do not include the 
exhortations to peace, which in almost every case follow these 
more ferocious passages: “Thus, if they let you be, and do not 
make war on you, and offer you peace, God does not allow you 
to harm them” (4: 90). 

In the Koran, therefore, the only permissible war is one of 
self-defense. Muslims may not begin hostilities (2: 190). Warfare 
is always evil, but sometimes you have to fight in order to avoid 
the kind of persecution that Mecca inflicted on the Muslims 
(2; 191; 2: 217) or to preserve decent values (4: 75; 22: 40). The 
Koran quotes the Torah, the Jewish scriptures, which permits 
people to retaliate eye for eye, tooth for tooth, but like the 
Gospels, the Koran suggests that it is meritorious to forgo re- 
venge in a spirit of charity (5: 45). Hostilities must be brought to 





Afghan Muslims pray in a camp after fleeing to Pakistan 





an end as quickly as possible and must cease the minute the en- 
emy sues for peace (2: 192-3). 

Islam is not addicted to war, and jihad is not one of its “pil- 
lars,” or essential practices. The primary meaning of the word 
jihad is not “holy war” but “struggle.” It refers to the difficult ef- 
fort that is needed to put God’s will into practice at every level— 
personal and social as well as political. A very important and 
much quoted tradition has Muhammad telling his companions 
as they go home after a battle, “We are returning from the less- 
er jihad [the battle] to the greater jihad,” the far more urgent and 
momentous task of extirpating wrongdoing from one’s own so- 
ciety and one’s own heart. 

Islam did not impose itself by the sword. In a statement in 
which the Arabic is extremely emphatic, the Koran insists, “There 

i must be no coercion in mat- 
ters of faith!” (2: 256). Con- 
stantly Muslims are enjoined 
to respect Jews and Chris- 
tians, the “People of the 
Book,” who worship the same 
God (29: 46). In words quoted 
by Muhammad in one of his 
last public sermons, God tells 
all human beings, “O people! 
We have formed you into na- 
tions and tribes so that you 
may know one another” 
(49: 13)—not to conquer, con- 
vert, subjugate, revile or 
slaughter but to reach out to- 
ward others with intelligence 
and understanding. 

So why the suicide 
bombing, the hijacking and 
the massacre of innocent civilians? Far from being endorsed by 
the Koran, this killing violates some of its most sacred precepts. 
But during the 20th century, the militant form of piety often 
known as fundamentalism erupted in every major religion as a 
rebellion against modernity. Every fundamentalist movement I 
have studied in Judaism, Christianity and Islam is convinced 
that liberal, secular society is determined to wipe out religion. 
Fighting, as they imagine, a battle for survival, fundamentalists 
often feel justified in ignoring the more compassionate princi- 
ples of their faith. But in amplifying the more aggressive pas- 
sages that exist in all our scriptures, they distort the tradition. 

It would be as grave a mistake to see Osama bin Laden as an 
authentic representative of Islam as to consider James Kopp, the 
alleged killer of an abortion provider in Buffalo, N.Y., a typical 
Christian or Baruch Goldstein, who shot 29 worshipers in the 
Hebron mosque in 1994 and died in the attack, a true martyr of 
Israel. The vast majority of Muslims, who are horrified by the 
atrocity of Sept. 11, must reclaim their faith from those who have 
so violently hijacked it. a 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
On the way to Boston, where they 
hijacked Flight 11, men calling 


By JOHN CLOUD 


F THE MILITARY CAMPAIGN DOESN’T 
want the name “Operation Infinite 
Justice” because of its religious allu- 
sion, perhaps the mammoth investi- 
gation into the Sept. 11 terror attacks 
should adopt it, simply for accuracy. 
The name certainly fits, what with 7,000 
FBI employees and countless state and lo- 





cal police officers following some 63,232 
leads in the case. FBt Deputy Director Tom 
Pickard, a key figure in the case against the 
1993 World Trade Center bombers, and 
the bureau’s top man in New York, Barry 
Mawn, are running the investigation from 
Washington and two secret locations in 
Manhattan. Detectives and intelligence 
agents around the world are pitching in. 
The flow of data is crushing; every day 
brings new leads—and new dead ends. 
But answers to some of the most impor- 
tant questions are beginning to emerge. 


FEDERAL AGENTS HAVE ALREADY TURNED UP 
some worrisome evidence. One discovery 
that causes shivers: among the belongings of 
suspected terrorist Zacarias Moussaoui, 
sources tell TIME, was a manual showing 
how to operate crop-dusting equipment 





ATM, MARYLAND 
Two men thought to be Hani 
Hanjour, left, and Majed Moged, 
suspected hijackers of Flight 77. 
They led unassuming lives in low- 
rent neighborhoods. Locals are 
struck by how “ordinary” they were 


that could be used to spray lethal biological, 
chemical or radiological toxins into the 
air. On Sept. 16 the government tem- 
porarily grounded all crop dusters and 
warned farmers and pilots to put even 
their most modest planes under guard. 
Rumors lit on every tongue last week; 
the most unsettling focused on Sept. 22. 
Because Dr. Al-Badr Al-Hazmi, 34, a Sau- 
di national who is being held as a materi- 
al witness, had made three reservations to 
fly to San Diego via Denver on that date, 
people worried that terrorists would hi- 
jack another aircraft. (As it turned out, Al- 
Hazmi’s two extra tickets were in the 
names of his wife and child.) More ornate 
scenarios had the bad guys finishing off 
New York City with a suitcase nuke or 
poisoned water supply. But the day 
passed, mercifully, without incident. 
Still, no one is breathing easy. Top 
law-enforcement officials believe that as- 
sociates of the hijackers remain tucked 
away in American communities. Senator 
Bob Graham of the Intelligence Commit- 
tee said last week that Sept. 11 was in- 
tended to be the first of several days of 
horror. No one can say how many other 
terrorist cells may be sleeping near our 
homes, but Osama bin Laden, the prime 
suspect in the attacks, has trained thou- 
sands of terrorists. Last week authorities 
were determined not to let anyone build 
on the destruction—or escape punish- 
ment for it. By week’s end, at least 100 
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people had been arrested in the U.S. in 
possible connection to the attacks, and 
230 more were wanted for questioning. 

Bin Laden has cells around the world; 
the next attack could come overseas—es- 
pecially with the U.S. so vigilant. Accord- 
ing to the German Secret Service, as many 
as 1,000 of bin Laden’s soldiers have in- 
filtrated Europe after completing their 
training in Afghan camps. Closer to home, 
the Canadian Security Intelligence Ser- 
vice has identified some 350 individuals 
who it believes aid terrorist organizations. 

It is important to note that there is 
no hard evidence that a second strike is 
planned. Says an upper-level investiga- 
tor: “We don’t put a high credibility” in 
the talk of a biological, chemical or nu- 
clear attack. And at least for now, the U.S. 
civil defense seems ready for the worst. In 
the past few days, sources tell Time, mil- 
itary leaders have scrambled fighter jets 
at least a dozen times in a jittery—but 
thorough—effort to prevent another kami- 
kaze attack. 


HAVE THEY 
CAUGHT ANY 
ACCOMPLICES? 


MAYBE. HOURS AFTER THE AT- 
tacks, authorities picked up 
Dr. Al-Hazmi. He had been 
finishing the last year of his 
medical residency in radiolo- 
gy at the University of Texas 
Health Science Center in San 
Antonio but didn’t show up 
for work on Sept. 1] at a mili- 
tary hospital on Lackland Air 
Force Base. Sources close to 
the investigation say Al-Hazmi’s credit 
card was used by two of the hijackers to 
buy their plane tickets, possibly without his 
knowledge. Additionally, the doctor re- 
portedly bought a plane ticket for Sept. 
22 and a return ticket a month later, 
though the university says he didn’t have 
permission to take a month off. 

Perhaps coincidentally, two men 
with names identical to those of two hi- 
jackers had lived or studied at Lackland 
Air Force Base. Pentagon sources con- 
firmed that a man named Saeed Algham- 
di graduated from the Defense Language 
Institute at Lackland, and that both 
Saeed and Ahmed Alghamdi appeared on 
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MANHUNT _ 
IN AMERICA 


The FBI's unprecedented 
investigation is starting to uncover 
scattered threads that lead from coast 
to coast. Agents want to talk to at least 
230 witnesses and suspects. The INS 
has detained more than 100 people on 
immigration-related charges. As the 
feds follow a trail the hijackers left 
behind like a lengthy, disjointed 
suicide note, they are trying to 
pinpoint where the terrorists got 
their money. Were there other 
hijackers waiting—maybe still 
planning—to launch more attacks? 
Who are the masterminds, and are 
some still alive? Here are some of the 
FBI's best leads, marked with a ¥. 





FOLLOWING THE MONEY TRAIL 


The entire plot may have 
cost well over $200,000. 
Investigators want to 
know how the money 
landed in the hijackers’ 
accounts. The feds have 
detained Dr. Al-Badr Al- 
Hazmi, a Saudi medical 
resident at the University of Texas in San Antonio. 
Two hijackers may have used his credit cards. Was he 
an accomplice or a victim? The FBI questioned Ahmed 
Badawi as a witness and released him. Badawi sells 
plane tickets, wires money and cashes checks at his 
Orlando office. He may have sold tickets to several 
hijackers. Investigators are also questioning friends of 
the hijackers in San Diego. 





THE 19 HACKERS 


As investigators learn more 
about the terrorists, they're 
realizing they don't know their 
names. As many as 18 are 
suspected to have used false 
identities, many belonging to 
Saudi pilots. It appears each cell 
had a leader, and three of 
those—Atta, Al-Shehhi and 
Jarrahi—attended school in 
Hamburg, Germany, together. 
Some of the men had been living 
in the U.S. for two years or 
longer, lying in wait. Where they 
hid—in plain sight—is shown on 
the above map. 
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CONNECTIONS TO OSAMA BIN LADEN 


The FBI arrested Nabil Al-Marabh in Chicago. 
He was wanted for fleeing probation in Boston, 
where he stabbed a roommate. While in 
Michigan, he had obtained a license to 
transport hazardous materials. Agents believe 
he knew one of the hijackers and may have 
funneled money to fellow Boston cabby Raed 
Hijazi, a bin Laden associate on trial in Jordan 
for his role in the foiled Millennium attacks. The 
FBI also has questions for Mouldi Sayeh, a Boston hotel owner. 
Witnesses allege he may be a broker for bin Laden siblings there. 
A man arrested at New York City's JFK airport Sept. 13 claims to 
live in a Boston building where a bin Laden brother once resided. 






ECHOES OF ’93 


The Al Salam mosque in 
Jersey City, N.J., was home 
to Omar Abdel-Rahman 
when he masterminded the 


1993 World Trade Center 
bombing. Two weeks ago in 
Texas, feds arrested two 
men witnesses say worshiped at the mosque. Ayub Ali- 
Khan—believed to be a trained pilot whose real name is Gul 
Mohammed Shah—and Mohammed Azmath were on a flight 
from Newark to San Antonio when the attacks began. After 
landing in St. Louis, they hopped a train, only to be arrested in 
Fort Worth with box cutters and $5,000 in their bag. 


Ali-Khan Azmath 








Sept. 7-11, 2001 as 
Arrested in August on immigration Newark, N.J. Nawaq Alhamzi 
charges while trying to get jet- All four hijackers of Flight 93 returned to the U.S. 
simulator training in Minneapolis, arrived in Newark four days with Salem Alhamzi, 
Zacarias Moussaoui should have * before their strike Fenoston believed to be his 
been a warning to feds. A suspected Minneapolis lo _-¢ WMI brother. The two lived 
terrorist in his native France, he cat Netwerk ; near Fort Lee and 
traveled to Afghanistan in the mid-'90s. : were sighted buying 
The feds wonder if he was supposed to Chicago Detroit New York weight-lifting belts at 


be on Flight 93. He has been flown to 
New York City for questioning. Khalid 
Al-Draibi was detained not far from 
Dulles airport the night of the attacks. 
He reportedly tried to rush training at 
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1996-1999 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Hani Hanjour may 
have lived in Arizona 
since 1990. He took 
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August-Sept. 2001 

Laurel, Md. 
The hijackers of Flight 77 arrived in 
this Washington suburb in the final 
month before the attacks. Hanjour 
took some final flying lessons 


June-August 2001 
Boynton Beach, Fla 


Waleed Alshehri checked into a motel here on June 
21. Satam Al Suqami and Wail Alshehri stayed with 


Florida, taking flying lessons and 
meeting with accomplices. The 


flight lessons nearby Fort him. They all joined the nearby Gold's Gym, where 
in 1996 and 1997. Worth they were seen working on upper-body strength 
f¢ Nawaq Alhamzi 
{ joined him later 
if \ WK sen 
Antonio July 2000-Sept. 2001 ao. oe 
| Coral Springs, Fla. 
Mohamed Atta and Marwan Al- ro | 
| Tae LTE TTT eee Shehhi r all Miami 


When investigators 
realized Flight 77’s 
hijackers were 
recently in Laurel, 
staying at a run-down 
motel and working out 
at a Gold’s Gym, they questioned Laurel 
resident Moataz Al-Hallak. The imam was 
accused of having ties to Osama bin 
Laden in the trial of a conspirator in the 
1998 East Africa bombings. 





Summer 2001 


Orlando 
teh FOOOO- Petey 220 Fe 


All five Flight 175 hijackers, and some on 
Flight 93, are believed to have lived here and 
in nearby Deerfield Beach. A few checked 
the Internet at the local library and a Kinko's 


April-Sept. 2001 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 





two were often seen at Denny's 


Ziad Jarrahi had told his girlfriend in Germany he 
was going to Afghanistan. He ended up here. The 
others in his cell joined him in the final weeks 


American Airlines 


FLIGHT 77 


D.C. to LA 


Crashed into 
the Pentagon 
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a list for foreign military housing. (Men 
with the same names as other hijackers 
turned up at other bases in the south.) 
Whether the hijackers stole the identities 
of these men is as yet unknown. 

Al-Hazmi, a slight, bespectacled, de- 
vout man who lives in a gated communi- 
ty in San Antonio with his wife and two 
young children, has been flown to New 
York, where a grand jury has been em- 
paneled. No legal counsel has spoken 
publicly on his behalf. 

The fine comb that law-enforcement 
officials dragged across America last week 
picked up as many questions as answers. 
Nabil Al-Marabh is an example. Arrested 
Wednesday night outside Chicago, his 
name is ona U.S. list of “suspects, potential 


Ramzi 
Muhammed 
Abdullah 
Binalshibh 


associates of the suspects and potential 
witnesses”—more than 200 people in all— 
who may have answers about Sept. 11. Al- 
Marabh made the list because U.S. officials 
have been concerned for months about his 
ties to a man named Raed Hijazi. Hijazi 
had listed Al-Marabh as his emergency 
contact at work; both men used to drive for 
Boston cab companies. Hijazi is now jailed 
in Jordan for his alleged role in a plot to 
blow up a hotel filled with Americans and 
Israelis on New Year’s Day 2000. Jordan- 
ian officials say that the plot was backed 
by the bin Laden organization and that 
Hijazi admits he was trained in bin Laden 
camps in Afghanistan. U.S. Customs Ser- 
vice agents assisting Jordanian prosecu- 
tors found documents showing Al-Marabh 
wired money to Hijazi in Jordan. 
Al-Marabh moved to Detroit after he 
was arrested in Boston in May 2000 for 
assault and battery with a knife. (He 
stabbed his roommate in the knee after an 
argument.) The Boston police had been 
trying to arrest him since March for vio- 
lating probation on the assault charge. 





Since Sept. 11, 2000, he has held a com- 
mercial driver's license that certifies him 
to transport hazardous materials—more 
than 10,000 Ibs. of explosives, for exam- 
ple. In recent weeks, according to Mich- 
igan records, he applied for two duplicate 
copies of this license; one application was 
made six days after the attacks. 

An FBI source says investigators are 
trying to “sort out what connection,” if any, 
Al-Marabh has to the plot. And the bureau 
is not willing to say this Al-Marabh is the 
man on its watch list. (The bureau is sure, 
however, that he is the Boston cabdriver 
who stabbed his roommate.) In interviews 
with TIME, neighbors and co-workers de- 
scribe Al-Marabh as a hot-tempered slack- 
er with a fondness for fruity, slushy drinks 
and a longing for female companionship. 
“He was always asking if anyone could 
hook him up with women,” says a co-work- 
er calling himself Haidar. As of Saturday 
Al-Marabh had not been charged with any 





offense and had not asked for a lawyer, 
sources told TIME. Investigative sources 





suggest the slacker pose was just a cunning 
cover, Still, Al-Marabh didn’t try very hard | 
to evade capture last week: minutes before 
his arrest, he told his boss at 7 Days Liquor 
in Burbank, IIl., that the authorities want- 
ed him for something that had happened in 
Boston. “I knew you were coming,” he said 
when FBI agents came to take him away. 

By then Al-Marabh had probably al- 
ready heard about the arrests of three 
men whom federal agents had found in 
his former Detroit home when they were 
looking for him. As with Al-Marabh, it is 
unclear whether Farouk Ali-Haimoud, 
21, Karim Koubriti, 23, and Ahmed Han- 
nan, 33, have any connection to the at- 
tacks. Yet two of them—Koubriti and 
Hannan—had worked for two months for 
LSG Sky Chefs, a catering company pro- 
viding airplane meals at Detroit Metro- 
politan Airport. The agents who arrested 
the three men uncovered several phony 
documents including a passport, a Social 
Security card and U.S. immigration pa- 





pers. Investigators also found a day planner 
containing Arabic notes about an Ameri- 
can military base in Turkey. Sketched di- 
agrams of an airplane-servicing area and 
runways of an unidentified airport were 
also in the planner. Lawyers for the men 
suggested during a detention hearing 
Friday that many of the possessions col- 
lected as evidence by the Fst do not be- 
long to the three men. 

The men’s company identification 
would allow them access only to the 
kitchen facilities, which are not located at 
the airport, and they stopped working for 
Sky Chefs in July. Were other support per- 
sonnel aiding the hijackers on Sept. 11? Se- 
nior federal and airline officials told TIME 
last week that two knifelike weapons were 
found on two separate Delta Airlines planes 
that never took off on Sept. 11; a similar 
weapon was discovered on another compa- 
ny’s aircraft. The officials would not say 
where the planes were parked and are not 
certain who may have left the weapons. But 
they are investigating whether would-be 
hijackers somehow arranged to have the 
weapons hidden onboard. A U.S. official 
told TimE, “These look like inside jobs.” 
On Wednesday the Faa ordered all U.S. 
airlines to immediately check every single 
employee against the FBI's watch list. 

Canadian authorities are holding Na- 
geeb Abdul Jabar Mohamed Al-Hadi, re- 
portedly a contract employee for Luft- 
hansa who authorities say was trying to 
fly into Chicago on Sept. 11 with three 
false Yemeni passports and two Luft- 
hansa uniforms. His flight was grounded 
in Toronto after the attacks. U.S. investi- 
gators are seeking extradition, although 
they have no information he was con- 
nected to the terror plot. 

Perhaps the most intriguing fellow to 
be detained after the attacks is Khalid S.S. 
Al Draibi. About 12 hours after the planes 
crashed, a police officer in Manassas Park, 
Va., pulled Al Draibi over. He was about 10 
miles along the highway that leads north 
from Dulles International Airport, and he 
was so eager to leave that he was driving 
with a flat tire and bending his rim. When 
Al Draibi’s white Lincoln Town Car was 
searched, the cop and an FBI agent found 
aviation manuals. He was charged with an 
immigration violation for lying to the 
agent about his citizenship—Saudi, not 
American, as he first said. 

There is no public evidence tying Al 
Draibi to the terrorism, but the feds in- 
cluded his name on a notice they sent to 
U.S. banks last week asking bank officials 
to report “any relationships or transac- 
tions” with a group of 21 people. Nine- 
teen of those names were used by the hi- 
jackers. Since coming to the U.S. in 1997, 
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Al Draibi has used at least 10 variations on 
his name, three Social Security numbers 
and driver’s licenses from five states. He 
took flight classes in Alabama and Kansas. 
On Friday Drewry Hutcheson Jr., Al 
Draibi’s court-appointed lawyer, said his 
client is a man of little means who denies 
any involvement in the attacks. On Satur- 
day agents expanded their probe to a post 





office box in Anniston, Ala., after learning | 


that it may have been used by Al Draibi 
and others with names similar to those on 
the FBI watch list. Anniston is near an 
Army ordnance depot where nerve gas 
and other chemical weapons are stored. 


DO WE KNOW THE 
HUACKERS’ REAL NAMES? 


THERE ARE DISPUTES ABOUT SEVERAL IDEN- 
tities. Flight 1’s Mohamed Atta and Sa- 
tam Al Suqami appear to have used their 
real names, but there has 
been confusion over the 
names of other men on the 
flight. Two brothers called 
Wail and Waleed Alshehri 
have been missing from their 
home in the southern part of 
Saudi Arabia for several 
months, and their families 
reportedly identified hijacker 
photographs. Another Wa- 
leed Alshehri, son of a Saudi 
diplomat, is alive in Morocco 
and working for the Saudi air- 
lines. A man using the name 
Abdul Alomari, born Dec. 24, 
1972, is listed on the passen- 
ger manifest of Flight Ll. But 
someone called Abdulaziz Alo- 
mari who shares that birth 
date is alive and well in Ri- 
yadh. Last week he told a 
newspaper that in 1995, when 
he was studying engineering 
at the University of Denver, 
his passport was stolen. 

Part of the difficulty in sort- 
ing out the identities is that 
names like Alshehri are as com- 
mon in Saudi Arabia as Smith is 
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in the U.S. Hence Saudi author- raptiideeratge hora Experts think it cost at least a few hundred 
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of most of the suspected hijackers. The 
reporters have found that relatives often 
haven't seen the men in several months or 
more. The kingdom’s Daily Arab News re- 


| ported last week that at least five of the hi- 


jackers told their families several months 
ago that they were going on jihad. Four 
months ago, Hamza Alghamdi, 20, one of 
the men who torpedoed Flight 175 into 2 
World Trade Center, called his parents and 
asked for their prayers and forgiveness. 
a 
“20TH HUACKER”? 

SOME INVESTIGATORS WONDER WHETHER 
the four flights were supposed to have 
five hijackers apiece. (The plane that 
went down in Pennsylvania had only 
four.) They speculate that Zacarias Mous- 
saoui might have missed his date with 
infamy. 

Moussaoui was arrested Aug. 17 after 
an instructor at Pan Am International 
Flight Academy's facility in Eagan, 
Minn., became suspicious of his request 
for use of the flight simulator. Moussaoui 


THE HUNTER: 
FBI director 
Robert Mueller 
assigned 7,000 
to the case 


WHO THE LEADERS WERE 


The terrorists lived in inexpensive 
gyms and dressed unobtrusively 














Authorities believe Mohamed Atta, 33, was 


the ringleader of the 19 hijackers, although 
some as yet unknown person may have 
pulled the operation together 


HOW THEY BLENDED IN 


apartments, ate pizzas, worked out at local 


WHAT THEY SPENT 





reportedly showed keen interest in mid- 
air navigation—and utter indifference to 
the landing sequence. His instructor 
then alerted the FBI, and Moussaoui was 
arrested on immigration charges. It 
turned out that he has long been sus- 
pected in his native France of involve- 
ment in terrorist organizations, and the 
French had been seeking his extradition 
before Sept. 11. 

According to French press reports of 
interviews with his mother, Moussaoui 
led a secular childhood near the southern 
city of Narbonne. In 1990, however, the 
arrival of a female cousin—a former stu- 
dent of the Islamic Brotherhood in Ra- 
bat—marked the change in his life that 


| would ultimately lead him to his U.S. jail 


cell. Vexed at the wild ways of her son and 
unhappy about her niece’s fundamental- 
ist opinions, Moussaoui’s mother invited 
the pair to leave—which they did, even- 
tually settling down in Montpellier. 
There, the young woman began intro- 
ducing her cousin to acquaintances in the 
Islamic community. They soon con- 
vinced Moussaoui to start a new life as a 
devout Muslim. 

Moussaoui later moved to Britain, 
, where the focus of his life be- 
= came the radical mosques of 
; London’s Baker Street and 
z the fiery discourses of imams 
who even today are openly 
; urging the destruction of infi- 
del societies like the U.S. In 
1995 Moussaoui made his 
first visit to Afghan training 
camps run by bin Laden, vis- 
its that continued through 
1996. And Moussaoui began 
recruiting other young Mus- 
lims to fight for Islam in 
Chechnya and Kosovo. Mous- 
saoui finally set down in the 
U.S. in February using an en- 
try visa obtained in Pakistan. 

That month he enrolled in 
Airman Flight School in Nor- 
man, Okla. He was a weak stu- 
dent, according to Dale Davis, 
director of operations. The 
problem could have been a 
language barrier. Moussaoui 
spoke fair English, Davis said, 
but some of the school’s in- 
structors had problems com- 
municating with him. He left 
the school after a heart-to- 
heart with Davis about his 
lack of progress. Investiga- 
tors have noted that both 
Atta and Al-Shehhi visited 
Airman, though they didn’t 
enroll. 
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intelligence profile of a suicide bomber 
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HOW DID THE 
HUACKERS HIDE THEIR 
PLANS FOR SO LONG? 


THE HIJACKERS ACHIEVED STEALTH BY DE- 
sign and happenstance. For one thing, they 
lived quiet lives. They resided in low-rent, 
out-of-the-way neighborhoods and often 
wore the bland American uniform: khakis 
and polos. What was striking about many of 
them, in retrospect, is that there was noth- 
ing striking about them. “It amazes me 
how ordinary these guys looked, yet they 
ended up being involved in probably the 
greatest crime in American history,” says 
Corey Moore, assistant manager of Gold’s 
Gym in Greenbelt, Md., where five of the 
hijackers worked out. 

At least some of the five were proba- 
bly staying at the nearby Valencia Motel 
in Laurel, one of the cheapest motels on a 
rundown stretch of Route 1. Gail North, a 
former housekeeper at the motel, did no- 
tice that the men were exceedingly private 
and barely nodded when neighbors said 
hello. But they never did anything 
suspicious enough for her to speak 
up. When the manager at a nearby 
hotel refused a full refund to one 
hijacker when he checked out ear- 
ly, the man showed no emotion 
and didn’t make a fuss. 

In fact, those early reports that 
Atta and Marwan Al-Shebhi got 
hammered at a bar and then hag- 
gled over the bill in the days before 
the attack turn out to be the excep- 
tion, not the rule. (Atta was also 
given to long-sleeved silk shirts, 
whereas most of the other hijackers 
dressed conservatively—or, in the 
words of a former neighbor, “foreign 
preppy.”) For the most part, they had 
learned American ways well after being 
here for so long: one of them, Hani Han- 
jour, who is believed to have piloted Flight 
77 into the Pentagon, lived in the U.S. as 
long ago as 1990, when he took an English 
course in Arizona. 

Their simple lives contrast sharply with 
the multimillion-dollar rumors surround- 
ing Osama bin Laden. If they were doing his 
bidding, they weren't living large on his 
dime. Donna Cooper, 43, a waitress at the 
Denny’s on South Federal Highway in Del- 
ray Beach, remembers Atta coming in sev- 
eral times to have a veggie cheese omelet 





and coffee. His friend Al-Shehhi had only 
Minute Maid orange juice. “I've constantly 
re-searched my brain to see if there was 
something I missed about them, something 


that I should have told somebody about,” | 


says Cooper. “I know there wasn’t, but 
you can’t stopping thinking about it.” 

In San Diego two of the hijackers lived 
on a shabby street with houses built be- 
tween the 1920s and ’50s. Nawaq Alhamzi 
and Khalid Al-Midhar, both of Flight 77, 
which crashed into the Pentagon, stayed 
with a retired language teacher, Abdussat- 
tar Shaikh. The rai has questioned Shaikh 
and searched his house. “There was always 


HOW WERE THE 
TERRORISTS FINANCED 
AND ORGANIZED? 


ACCOUNTS AT SUNTRUST AND DIME BAN- 
corp surely form just the exposed layer of 
the terrorists’ deeply buried finances. They 
may have employed a system of brokers 


| called hawala, which means “in trust” in 


a series of cars driving up to the house late | 


at night,” says neighbor Dave Eckler, 52, a 
longtime resident of the area. “Sometimes 
they were nice cars. Sometimes they had 
darkened windows. They'd stay about 10 
minutes.” But the worst Eckler thought 
was that they were selling fake IDs. 

The hijackers followed the same m.o. 
in Germany, where the terror plot may 
have been nurtured at two universities in 
Hamburg, which three of the four terror 
team leaders attended. On Friday German 
police issued arrest warrants for two sus- 
pects in connection with the attacks. Ram- 
zi Binalshibh, from Yemen, and Said Baha- 
ji, who was born in Germany, are charged 
with at least 5,000 counts of murder, 
suggesting a role in the Sept. 11 attacks. 


When you look at the 


The men were both roommates of Atta. 
For four months in 1997, Marwan Al- 
Shehhi lived in a small room while he at- 
tended classes at University of Bonn. The 
room has white wallpaper—hardly the 
“terrorist’s lair” of which the local paper 
has written. The landlord says he and his 
wife “were shocked” when they heard from 
the police that the young man who shared 
their flat was one of the terrorists (Al- 
Shebhi was on Flight 175, which destroyed 
the south tower of the World Trade Center). 
Adds the landlord with a sigh: “I always 
prided myself on possessing not a little 
knowledge of character, but I never no- 
ticed anything unusual about him.” 
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people and networks involved, 
you quickly realize that the 


apparent lack of structure ... 
is very much intentional. 


—ROLAND JACQUARD 
French terrorism expert 








Hindi. It’s essentially an 10U system based 
on mutual trust and little record keeping. 

Top investigators also believe that at 
least some of those involved in logistical 
support for the terrorists didn’t know the 
full scope of the plot or were unwitting fa- 
cilitators. Among the latter, investigators 
say, is Egyptian-born travel agent Ahmed 
Badawi of Orlando, Fla., who may have 
provided the Florida-based hijackers 
with airline tickets, flight information 
and hawala services. He was taken into 
custody Sept. 15 as a material witness but 
has been released. 

Another facilitator for the hijackers 
may have been Luis Martinez Flores. Last 
week Flores’ name appeared on the list that 
the U.S. government sent to banks inquir- 
ing about 21 “suspects.” Two addresses 
for Flores on the bank alert match ad- 
dresses on the driver’s licenses for four of 
the hijackers, although they likely 
never lived there. 

Untangling this mess is mind 
numbing, and that’s the idea. 
“When you look at the people and 
networks involved, you quickly re- 
alize that the apparent lack of 
structure and seemingly random 
intersection of operatives is very 
much intentional,” says French 
terrorism expert Roland Jacquard. 
“They don’t want police to be able 
to follow one person to another 
and follow the trail back up to 
someone calling the shots. In real- 
ity, it’s a hell of a lot more amor- 
phous than that.” 


WHO WAS THE 
MASTERMIND? 


AT THE TOP, BIN LADEN REMAINS THE 
biggest suspect. His organization’s oper- 
ations manual recommends that terror- 
ists adopt the dress and manner of their 
host country, as most of the 19 hijackers 
did. And his top lieutenant, Ayman al- 
Zawahri, is said to have the operational ex- 
perience to plot something of the scale of 
Sept. 11. Al-Zawahri leads the Egyptian al- 
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Legal Notice 


ATTENTION ALL PERSONS OR ENTITIES WHO PURCHASED 
CERTAIN “INDIRECT VITAMIN PRODUCTS” (as defined below) 
BETWEEN JANUARY 1, 1990 AND DECEMBER 31, 1999 


PLEASE READ THIS SUMMARY NOTICE CAREFULLY AND IN ITS ENTIRETY 


WHY SHOULD | READ THIS SUMMARY NOTICE? 

Your rights may be affected by class action lawsuits and/or 
lawsuits filed by the State Attorneys General pending in the District 
of Columbia, Arizona, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin (the 
“Settling States”). Courts in the Settling States have preliminarily 
approved a settlement agreement (the “Settlement Agreement’) providing 
for partial settlements of these lawsuits, appointed counsel for the 
Settlement Classes ("Class Counsel”), and scheduled hearings to consider 
the fairness, adequacy, and reasonableness of the proposed settlements. 


WHAT ARE THE LAWSUITS ABOUT? 


Plaintiffs, on behalf of themselves and all other similarly situated 
persons and entities, together with the attorneys general of each of 
the Settling States (the “State Attorneys General”), allege that 
defendants BASF Corporation, Daiichi Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd., 
Eisai Co. Ltd., Aventis Animal Nutrition S.A. (formerly known as 
Rhone-Poulenc Animal Nutrition S.A.), Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Roche Vitamins Inc., and Takeda Chemical Industries Ltd. (the 
“Settling Defendants”) and certain related entities have, among other 
things, unlawfully conspired to fix, raise, maintain, or stabilize the 
prices of, and allocate volumes, markets or customers for, certain 
vitamin products, and that such conduct violated the antitrust and/or 
consumer protection laws of the Settling States and injured the 
Settlement Classes. The Settling Defendants deny any liability. 


WHAT ARE INDIRECT VITAMIN PRODUCTS? 

Indirect Vitamin Products include (a) vitamin A, astaxanthin, 
vitamin BI (thiamin), vitamin B2 (riboflavin), vitamin B4 (choline 
chloride), vitamin B5 (calpan), vitamin B6, vitamin B9 (folic acid), 
vitamin B12 (cyanocobalamine pharma), beta-carotene, carotenoids, 
vitamin C, canthaxanthin, vitamin E, and vitamin H (biotin); (b) 
products containing, or constituted of (in whole or in part), any of 
the foregoing, including blends and premixes; and (c) products 
derived from animals that consumed any of the foregoing. Indirect 
Vitamin Products do not include bulk vitamins or premixes purchased 
directly from certain manufacturers, 


WHO IS IN THE SETTLEMENT CLASSES? 

The Settlement Classes include a Consumer Settlement Class 
defined as all natural persons (excluding the Released Parties) who 
purchased Indirect Vitamin Products for use or consumption by 
themselves and/or others and not for resale in any form, and who: (i) 
were residents of one or more of the Settling States as of October 10, 
2000; and (ii) purchased Indirect Vitamin Products from within one 
or more of the Settling States at any time during the Relevant Period. 

You need not take any action to remain in the Consumer 
Settlement Class and you will be represented by Class Counsel 
and the State Attorneys General. The Consumer Settlement 
Fund will be distributed cy pres to charitable organizations and 
other eligible entities. 

The Settlement Classes also include a Commercial Settlement 
Class for each Settling State except Hawaii. The Commercial 
Settlement Class includes all persons or entities (excluding 
government entities and the Settling Defendants) who, during the 


Relevant Period, made any purchase of Indirect Vitamin Products 
for resale, for incorporation into another product for resale, or for 
use in the manufacture, processing, or development of another product 
(including the feeding of an animal) for resale, where such purchase 
was (a) made by a buyer in one or more of the Settling States; (b) 
made from a seller in one or more of the Settling States; or (c) 
delivered by or on behalf of the seller to the buyer in one or more 
of the Settling States if the buyer’s principal place of business was 
in one of the Settling States; provided that the purchase did not 
include bulk vitamins or premixes purchased directly from certain 
manufacturers; and further provided that such purchase was not a 
“California Purchase” as that term is defined in the Settlement 
Agreement. Such California Purchases are the subject of similar 
class action litigation in California. You may obtain information 
relating to the California litigation by calling 415-956-1253. 

You need not take any action to remain in the Commercial 
Settlement Class and your rights under the Settlement Agreement 
will be represented by Class Counsel. If you wish to file a claim 
against the Commercial Settlement Fund, you must submit a 
claim form so that it is received by the Settlement Administrator 
on or before January 7, 2002. 

If you wish to exclude yourself from the Consumer and/or 
Commercial Settlement Classes, you must submit a request for 
exclusion so that it is received by the Settlement Administrator on or 
before December 7, 2001, even if you have filed your own lawsuit. 


WHAT ARE THE PROPOSED SETTLEMENT TERMS? 

In exchange for the release of the claims of the Settlement Classes, 
the Settling Defendants have agreed to pay up to $225,250,000.00 
(the “Settlement Amount”) for the benefit of consumers and 
businesses in the Settling States. 

If you choose to remain in either or both of the Settlement Classes 
you may, but are not required to, appear in person at the settlement 
fairness hearings and/or submit comments regarding the fairness, 
adequacy, and reasonableness of the proposed settlements. 

If the settlements are finally approved by the courts, the 
judgments entered will bind all persons and/or entities in the 
Settlement Classes who do not timely and properly exclude 
themselves, and their claims against the Settling Defendants and 
related entities shall be forever released and dismissed. You 
are urged to obtain more information as described below in 
order to preserve your rights. 


HOW CAN | OBTAIN ADDITIONAL INFORMATION? 
You may obtain additional information concerning the proposed 
settlements (including hearing dates, claim forms, and requests 
for exclusion) by (a) writing to the Settlement Administrator: 
Indirect Vitamin Antitrust Litigation, P.O. Box 8809, Melville, 
NY 11747-8809; (b) by calling 1-800-424-6662; or (c) visiting 
the internet web site located at www.vitaminlitigation.com. 
You may direct any other questions you may have concerning 
the Settlement Agreement or this Summary Notice to cither Plaintiffs’ 
Lead Counsel: David Boies III, Straus & Boies, LLP, 10513 
Braddock Road, Fairfax, Virginia 22032 or Liaison Counsel for the 
State Attorneys General: Kathleen Harris, Deputy Chief, Antitrust 
Bureau, Office of the Attorney General of the State of New York, 
120 Broadway, New York, New York 10271 
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How bin Laden Funds His Network 


he day before the World 

Trade Center attack, 

someone had a bad feeling 

about American Airlines. 
Chicago's options exchange 
usually gets bullish and bearish 
orders in equal numbers, but on 
Sept. 10, there was heavy betting 
that American's stock was 
headed down. On the first day of 
trading after the attack, the 
company’s stock plummeted 
40%—and the investors who 
guessed right made millions. 

But was it a guess? The short 
selling, as it's called, of airline and 


Al-Qaeda, bin Laden's global 
terrorist network, functions 
much like the fast-food 
franchises his followers hate. Bin 
Laden creates the service and 
brand, but the cells largely fund 
their activities. To keep costs 
down, al-Qaeda foot soldiers 
make money through jobs or 
engaging in petty crime. When 
Mohamed Atta, believed to have 
been one of the hijackers, was in 
Hamburg, German prosecutors 
say, he eked out a living selling 
used cars. Many of the suspects 
lived in run-down neighborhoods 
and cheap hotels. In all, experts 
say, the Sept. 11 attacks 
probably cost the hijackers only 
about $200,000. 

Bin Laden can afford far more 
than that. The son of a billionaire 
Saudi construction magnate, he 
has an estimated net worth of 


as much as $150 million in stock. 


He runs a portfolio of legitimate 
businesses across North Africa 





holding company—“the mother of 


tee 


—~ 





BIN LADEN’S ASSETS 
have been located ir. 
Sudan, right, and on 
several continents 


all companies,” he called it—for 
arms and bomb-making training. 

But investigators say charity, 
not bin Laden’s fortune, is al- 
Qaeda's main bankroll. Millions 
flow in from wealthy donors in oil- 
producing countries, either out of 
dedication to his cause or as 
protection money. Islamic 
charities take in billions a year; 
much of it is used for good, but 
not all. “Behind one charity, 


1998 U.S. embassy bombings in 
Africa, though he may have 
money in Switzerland, England 





Grreacmmore, easerer est 
bin Laden's money. 

Now, the feds say, things will 
be different. President Bush is 
rolling out the Foreign Terrorist 
Asset Tracking Center, designed 
to dismantle terrorists’ financial 

and numerous other countries— bases. Past efforts have focused 
but al-Qaeda also makes heavy on financial data relating toa 
use of hawala, aninformal islamic _ single crime. But FTAT will look at 
banking network that has terrorist 
operated for generations in Asia The information gathered, says 
and the Middle East. Hawala, Treasury Under Secretary Jimmy 
Hindi for “in trust,” links brokers Gurulé, will be used “for the 
around the world who advance express purpose of identifying 
funds to depositors on a and disrupting” * funding. 
handshake and, sometimes, a Switzerland has agreed, and 
password. In remote areas, a Sudan and the Cayman Islands 
broker may have little more than a agreed, to open their 
rug and a phone. In larger cities, books to U.S. investigators. The 
including some in the U.S., Administration has also been 
‘ asking governments like those of 
2 Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
pall aeyon : Emirates to cut off funds from 
ME = individuals and companies that 
* fund bin Laden. And some Islamic 
8 charities will be coming under 
2 increasing IRS scrutiny. 
+ Secretary Paul 
' O'Neill has announced that 
8 Treasury, the FBI, the Securities 
§ and Exchange Commission and 
7 the Chicago Board of Options 
"Exchange have launched a “full- 
fledged investigation” of the short 
selling. If the trades originated in 
the U.S., brokers may have 
brokers often operate from the records of who did the buying. But 
back of a store. With no wire if they came from overseas, 
transfers, balance sheets or where buyers can hide their 


financial statements, hawala 
leaves no trail for law 
enforcement to follow. It's like the 


identities, they will be harder to 
trace. Last week regulators from 


Mob, says William Wechsler, a countries held a conference call 
former National Security Council to coordinate their inquiries. None 
official who chaired a task force has reached a conclusion. 
on bin Laden's finances. “There’s If al-Qaeda engaged in short 
no shortage of will to attack the selling, brokerage records may 
Mafia, but we haven't completely point to as-yet-undiscovered 
destroyed its financing system,” conspirators. There could be 
he says. “Imagine the difficulty of pressure to change how stock 
going to these other countries transactions are cleared, making 
whereyou have no banking system it harder to act anonymously. 
and political will.” That would take away from bin 
The U.S. has made halting Laden and other terrorists their 
efforts to grab bin Laden's funds. most ghoulish form of financing: 
The Clinton Administration cashing in on the carnage they 
issued an Executive Order create. —By Adam Cohen. 
targeting themin 1998 and froze Reported by Michael Weisskopf 
the assets of Afghanistan's and Adam Zagorin/Washington and 
Ariana Airlines, which allegedly Bruce Crumley/Paris 


Jihad, the group responsible for the assas- 
sination of Anwar Sadat in 1981; a federal 
court in New York indicted al-Zawahri in 
the 1998 U.S. embassy bombings. 

For day-to-day decisions, however, 
someone closer to the ground was run- 
ning the show. “Maybe one or two peo- 
ple—Atta maybe—might have known 
more, might have had more communica- 
tion with the other cells,” says an investi- 


gator. If Atta was in charge, it will mark 
the first time the rei has encountered a 
plot thought to be sponsored by bin 
Laden in which the leader was killed. 
Last week several newspapers reported 
that Atta met with an Iraqi intelligence 
agent in Prague several months ago. Is- 
raeli intelligence tells TiME that it sees no 
evidence of a bin Laden-Iraq link. Then 
again, little has been confirmed at this 
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stage, except this: infinite justice could 
take an eternity. —Reported by Massimo 
Calabresi, Sally Donnelly, Elaine Shannon, 
Viveca Novak and Lissa August/Washington, 
Amanda Bower/New York, Bruce Crumley/ 
Paris, Hilary Hylton/Austin, Marguerite 
Michaels and Maggie Sieger/Chicago, Tim 
Padgett/Miami, Amany Radwan/Cairo, Timothy 


| Roche/Atlanta, Jill Underwood/San Diego and 


Charles P. Wallace/Berlin 


| 


Will he have 
the clout to 
do the job? 


FO RTRESS\M ERICA 


LOOKING OUT FOR 


Pennsylvani 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 

S GOVERNOR OF THE STATE IN 
which United Airlines Flight 93 
crashed to earth on Sept. 1, 
Tom Ridge has seen what ter- 
rorism can do. Now he will see 
what can be done to stop it. Last 
Wednesday afternoon, Ridge was rush- 
ing to catch a plane when aides told him 
that White House chief of staff Andrew 
Card was on the phone. The Pennsylvania 
Governor wasn’t expecting a job offer; 
he'd had lunch the day before with George 
W. Bush, and the President hadn’t men- 





tioned a thing. But Card connected Ridge 
with Dick Cheney, who offered Ridge a 
post that the Vice President had just that 
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NEXT TIME 


Tom Ridge | 
job: keeping the nation saf 


s a daunting 
from terrorism 


day proposed to Bush—a Cabinet-level 
position charged with protecting “home- 
land security.” Ridge agonized overnight 
and was still undecided when he dropped 
by Card's office the following afternoon, 
only hours before Bush was to address 
the nation. Suddenly, Bush, Cheney and 
National Security Adviser Condoleezza 
Rice appeared in the room. “That's when 
I knew I was in trouble,” Ridge later told 
an aide 

He was only half joking. Ridge, 56, 
won't officially start work until next week 
and the powers and budget of his new po- 
sition are still ill defined. But by last Friday 
the White House was loading him down 
with briefing books and scouting office 
space in the West Wing. Before he can fig- 
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ure out how to beat terrorism, however, 
he'll have to take on the turf-conscious 
Cabinet Secretaries and bureaucrats of the 
40-plus agencies that share antiterrorism 
responsibility, as well as their patrons on 
Capitol Hill. Bureaucracies have a long 
history of outlasting the “czars” who are 





brought in to oversee them. “I know a | 


great number of these guys who were 
czars—energy, drugs,” says former Senator 
Warren Rudman, the Republican co-chair- 
man of a blue-ribbon commission on ter- 
rorism. “They start out with great fanfare, 
but pretty soon the President gets busy, 
and they’re talking to a staff assistant.” 
Ridge has several advantages, not 
least of which is a relationship with Bush 
that dates back to 1980, when the two 


©<We could intercept 
20 different plots, but if 
three get carried out, 


he has failed.” ” 


—ED RENDELL 


worked together on Bush’s father’s presi- 
dential campaign. In announcing Ridge’s 
appointment Thursday night, Bush called 
him “a military veteran, an effective Gov- 
ernor, a true patriot and a trusted friend.” 
Bush, fearing resistance, had not told his 
Cabinet about the new post until he was 
ready to announce it to the world. But 





ex-Philadelphia Mayor Ed Rendell, a 
Democrat who has tangled with Ridge, 
says charm is in Ridge’s favor: “He’s an 
impossible guy to stay angry at.” 

Even more important is the fact that 
terrorism has been elevated from a theo- 
retical threat to the nation’s top priority. 
When Bush asked Cheney last May to 
oversee the development of a coordinat- 
ed national effort against chemical, bio- 
logical and nuclear attack, the assign- 
ment was considered such a backwater 
that some in the White House joked it 
was punishment for Cheney's having 
botched the Administration’s energy plan. 
Despite all the evidence, terrorism 
seemed hypothetical; proposals for a fed- 
eral homeland-security program, which 
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AK-9 team outside 
Federal Hall in lower Manhattan 


had been floating around Washington 


| since the mid-1980s, evoked memories of 


1950s schoolchildren doing duck-and- 
cover drills under their desk. 

No longer. The attacks on the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon exposed 
serious gaps in the nation’s ability to collect 
and act on information about potential ter- 
rorists. The CIA knew almost two years ago 
that Khalid Al-Midhar had connections to 
Osama bin Laden, and by August of this 
year it had enough information to put him 
and a traveling companion on a watch list. 
But by then immigration officials had al- 
ready allowed them into the country. The 
FBI couldn't find them, and when the men 
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boarded American Flight 77, the airline 
had never been warned or provided with 
their names, Ridge will look for ways to im- 
prove both detection and communication. 
Border security is expected to be an early 
focus. But with 1.3 million people, 340,000 
vehicles and 58,000 cargo containers en- 
tering the country every day, he'll need 
truckloads of money to improve it. 

Ridge’s task is not only to anticipate 
and prevent terrorist attacks but also to cope 
with them when they happen. That means 
coordinating not just federal agencies but 
countless state and local ones as well—“too 
many pieces,” says James Lee Witt, who 
headed the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency under Bill Clinton. And their 
needs are enormous. When Congress of- 
fered $100 million to local fire departments 
for disaster preparedness last year, Witt 
notes, $3 billion worth of requests poured in. 

The commission co-chaired by Rud- 
man and former Democratic Senator 
Gary Hart concluded in January that the 
threat of terrorism called for nothing short 
of a new federal department combining 
FEMA, the Customs Service, the Border 
Patrol and the Coast Guard. Many in 
Congress agree. “If you want to get a job 
done, there’s no substitute for having an 
agency with a budget,” says Democrat 
Joe Lieberman, chairman of the Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee. But 
given the fact that Republicans in Con- 
gress were trying to kill four Cabinet de- 
partments only six years ago, it’s hard to 
imagine a Republican White House pro- 
posing a new one. And Bush stopped well 
short, giving Ridge a Cabinet-level title 
but no Cabinet-level department. 

If Ridge does not have a departmental 
budget behind him, Bush aides insist he 
will have considerable say over other peo- 
ple’s. And he will have authority to look for 
solutions outside Washington. One focus, 
experts believe, should be the National 
Guard, which state Governors control in 
peacetime but which the President can 
federalize in a national emergency. 

The job is not without risk for a person 
considered one of the Republican Party's 
brightest stars. A decorated Vietnam veter- 
an who grew up in veterans’ public hous- 
ing in Erie, Pa., the Governor is enormous- 
ly popular in a crucial swing state. He was 


also high on Bush’s list of potential running | 


mates, although his support for abortion 
rights probably killed his chances. In his 
new role, he is certain to be blamed for any 
terrorist events that occur on his watch. 
“We could intercept 20 different plots,” says 
Rendell, “but if three get carried out, he 
has failed.” —With reporting by James Carney, 
Viveca Novak, Douglas Waller and Michael 
Weisskopt/Washington 
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MORE EYES 


ON YOU 


Do the feds need more power to fight 
terrorism? The Attorney General says yes 


By RICHARD LACAYO 
HEN ATTORNEY GENERAL 
John Ashcroft proposed 
new antiterrorist legisla- 
tion last week, he wanted 
Congress to approve it 
within days. At the White 
House, there was some annoyance that 
he set the deadline without consulting 
first. But maybe Ashcroft was right to 
think he had to act fast, and not only be- 
cause he needs to crack terrorist net- 
works before they can strike again. He 
also needs to head off resistance from 
people across the political spectrum who 
think the Justice Department already has 
all the power it 
needs. The things 
that Ashcroft wants— 
expanded power to 
tap phones, _ sift 
through e-mail and 
detain or deport for- 
eigners—don’t just 
offend the A.c.L.u. 
Cynicism about gov- 
ernment power is 
now the folk culture 
of the American 
right. In Congress, 
one of the first mem- 
bers to question 
Ashcroft’s plans was 
Georgia’s __ state-of- 
the-art conservative 
Representative Bob 
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Barr. “We cannot and must not,” he said, 
“allow our constitutional freedoms to be- 
come victims of these violent attacks.” 

As a former Senator, Ashcroft is well 
aware that in 1995, in the wake of the Ok- 
lahoma City bombing, bipartisan anti- 
terrorism proposals much like the ones 
he just introduced were defeated in the 
House by Barr and Michigan’s John 
Conyers Jr., the liberals’ liberal. It was a 
strange-bedfellows alliance that has 
come back to life. This time, more than 
150 organizations from left and right have 
organized an umbrella group, In Defense 
of Freedom, that may be the first umbrel- 
la that Phyllis Schlafly’s Eagle Forum has 
ever shared with the National Gay and 
Lesbian Task Force. 
As head of Americans 


Ta NOW 


2 for Tax Reform, 
2 Grover Norquist is 
‘ ordinarily one of 


4v 


Washington’s most 
high-profile conserv- 
ative activists. But he 
hasn't forgotten that 
during the 1995 bat- 
tle, Deputy Attorney 
General Jamie Gore- 
lick suggested that 
the new powers 
could be used against 
militant tax evaders. 
“Prosecutors always 
want more power,” 


ASHCROFT Hit from 
left and right 
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siotechnology 
researchers call it 
“golden” rice. 
For the color. 


For the opportunity. 


“When mothers and their children eat 
an adequate amount of vitamin A in 
a daily meal, it could help alleviate 
more suffering and illness than any 
single medicine has done.” 

The exc itement expressed by plant 
biologist Charles Arntzen reflects the 
golden opport unity that many see in a 
new strain of rice being developed with 
biotec hnology ‘Golden” rice contains 
increased amounts of beta carotene, a 
source of vitamin A. Because rice is a crop 
eaten by almost half the world, golden 
ric ec ould help reliev ea global V itamin A 
deficiency that now causes blindness and 
infection in millions of the world’s children. 

Discoveries in biotechnology, from 
medicine to agriculture, are helping 
doc tors treat our sic k, far mers protect our 
crops ~and could help mothers nourish 
our ¢ hildren, and keep them healthier. 
To lear n more about biotec hnology and 


agric ulture, visit our Web site or call us. 


COUNCIL FOR 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 
INFORMATION 


good ideas are growing 


1-800-980-8660 


www.w hy biotec h com 





7 Sie oe 
At a Blaine, Wash., border 
crossing, agents finecomb vehicles 
says Norquist. “We need to slow this 
down.” 

One of the proposals defeated six years 
ago, “roving wiretaps,” made a comeback 
on the Attorney General’s wish list last 
week. Presently, when wiretap authority is 
granted by a judge, it applies only toa spec- 
ified phone, In an era of “literally dispos- 
able phones,” Ashcroft said, investigators 
need to be able to seek permission to mon- 
itor any landline phone, cell phone or 
pager that a suspect uses, or to go through 
e-mail from any computer he works on. 
But once the roving tap is okayed, no judge 
would further oversee how it was carried 
out, leaving the FBI to decide on its own 
how many devices to tap. What Ashcroft’s 





critics predict is a world of “anticipatory | 


monitoring” in which a multitude of inno- 
cent bystanders is caught up. It doesn’t 
help that he also wants Congress to allow 
the FBI to use routinely its controversial 
Carnivore software, which can comb 
through millions of e-mails and Web 
searches, looking for suspicious online ac- 
tivity. “All these provisions together will 
amount to a breathtaking expansion of fed- 
eral power,” says Nadine Strossen, presi- 
dent of the A.c.L.u. 

Last week Ashcroft also ordered that 
immigrant suspects, who could already 
be detained for 24 hours without being 
charged, can now be held for 48 hours, or 





> longer in emergencies like 
= that faced now. Eighty or so of 
= the suspects detained so far in 
, this investigation were origi- 
nally held under that rule. 
Even at present just a handful 
have been brought up on for- 
mal charges. Foreign nation- 
als in the U.S. are subject to 
treatment that the courts 
would forbid for American 
citizens. The 1978 Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act 
gives the FBI authority to 
monitor secretly persons sus- 
pected of espionage or terror- 
ism without having to show 
probable cause that the sus- 
pect has committed a crime. 
Immigrant suspects can be 
tried without being informed 
of the charges or the evidence 
against them. Thus the Ins 
was able to detain Nasser 
Ahmed, an Egyptian in New 
York City, for more than 
three years without letting 
him know the charges against 
him. In 1999 a judge finally 
compelled the government to 
concede that Ahmed wasn’t a terrorist 
and let him go. 

Civil libertarians are also worried 
about Ashcroft’s proposal to let the govern- 
ment deport foreigners if they give aid to 
any group that has any association with ter- 
rorist acts. The legislation would even be 
retroactive. Could an immigrant who gave 
money to an antiabortion organization five 
years ago, for example, be deported if it is 
shown now that the organization once 
threatened to endanger an abortion clinic? 
“These new powers violate core principles 
of due process and associational free- 
doms,” says David Cole, a lawyer at 
Georgetown University Law Center. 

Some of Ashcroft’s requests, like the 
ones making it easier to probe money 
laundering, are less controversial and face 
easier passage. Senator Patrick Leahy, 
who heads the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, has issued a package of alternative 
proposals that could also provide a basis 
for compromise. Hearings on Ashcroft’s 
legislation are scheduled for this week not 
only by Leahy’s mostly moderate commit- 
tee but also by the argumentative House 
Judiciary Committee, a body divided be- 
tween conservatives like Barr and Henry 
Hyde and ultraliberals like Conyers and 
Barney Frank. Then again, there may 
not be that many arguments. This is one 
issue on which left and right are joining 
hands. —Reported by Andrew 
Goldstein/Washington 





STUDENT VISAS 


No More Entry? 


ast year, like more than 500,000 other 

foreigners, a man named Hani Hanjour 

used a student visa to enter the U.S. He 

had been accepted to an intensive 
English course run by ELS Language Centers 
at Holy Names College in Oakland, Calif., 
where the basic admission requirement is 
ability to pay the $1,325 fee. When classes 
began last November, Hanjour didn't show. 
Immigration officials, who rarely track the 
whereabouts of student visa holders, had no 
idea where he was. The FBI now believes he 
spent much of his time in San Diego and 
Maryland, trying to hone his flying skills. But it 
appears that he resurfaced two weeks ago. It 
was a man by the same name who piloted 
American Airlines Flight 77 into the west wall 
of the Pentagon. 

Foreign students have become big 





L where Hanjour applied 


business for American colleges. They not only 
help the schools achieve their diversity targets, 
but they also nearly always pay full tuition. In 
California alone last year, 66,000 foreign 
students paid colleges nearly $700 million in 
tuition and fees. But after the terrorist attacks 
of two weeks ago, the open door may start 
closing. Senator Dianne Feinstein, a California 
Democrat, suggested a six-month moratorium 
on the issuance of student visas. Even the 
American Council on Education, a lobbying 
group that represents most of the nation’s 
colleges, recognizes that student visa policy 
will have to change. Says senior vice president 
Terry Hartle: “We all realize the government 
will and should be looking at this now.” 

To win a visa, a foreign student must be 
accepted by an American college, then pass 
a cursory interview with a consular official. 
About 35% get rejected. But once foreign 
students get to the U.S., there is little 
attempt to track them. Remarkably, the INS 
still communicates with colleges via paper 
and pencil. That should have changed after 
the World Trade Center bombing in 1993, in 
which the driver of the explosives-filled van 
was in the U.S. on an expired student visa. In 
1995 Congress ordered the creation of a 
database of all foreign students; colleges 
would have to tell the INS if a student moves 
or drops several classes or even switches 
majors. 

It was colleges, not wanting to be turned 
into agents of the government, that lobbied 
successfully to delay the measure: 
implementation is not scheduled until 2003. 
At the end of last week, though, the 
Association of Intemational Educators, which 
has loudly fought against the database, 
reversed its position. Just not in time to stop 
Hani Hanjour. —By Andrew Goldstein and 
Jodie Morse 
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™@ TERROR WEAPON 


THE NEXT” 


Experts agree we don't need to worry about an 
anthrax attack yet. But we should be prepared 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


T WAS THE ULTIMATE WAR GAME FOR 
armchair strategists. A dozen experts 
gathered at Andrews Air Force Base 
for two days in June for a germ- 
warfare assault on America’s heart- 
land. The exercise was called Dark 
Winter. The scenario: Oklahoma, Georgia 
and Pennsylvania have been deliberately 
targeted with smallpox virus. The mis- 
sion: to marshal the full resources of the 
Federal Government and limit the dam- 
age. But even though the players includ- 
ed seasoned leaders—former Senator Sam 
Nunn acting as the President, former 
presidential adviser David Gergen as Na- 
tional Security Adviser, Oklahoma Gover- 
nor Frank Keating playing himself—the 
situation got quickly out of hand. Within 
two weeks, 16,000 Americans were in- 
fected, and 6,000 were dead or dying. 

Dismal as that performance was, it all 
seemed rather theoretical at the time. Not 
anymore. In the aftermath of the attack 
two weeks ago, the idea that weapons of 
mass destruction might be trained on the 
U.S.—not by such rogue nations as Iraq 
but by rogues like Osama bin Laden— 
suddenly seems a lot less unthinkable. Or- 
dinary Americans are waking up in the 
middle of the night with nightmares about 
poisoned water supplies and miniature 
nuclear weapons set off in city streets. 

But the chances of such an attack hap- 
pening anytime soon are remote, most of 
the terrorism experts consulted by TIME 
agree. For starters, it takes a lot more mon- 
ey to build, research or steal a weapon of 
mass destruction than to hijack a plane or 
unleash a truck bomb. It also takes a lot 
more brainpower. Says Amy Smithson, a 
chemical and biological weapons expert at 
the Henry Stimson Center in Washington: 
“I can sit here and dream up thousands of 
nightmare scenarios, but there are a lot of 





70 


technical and logistical hurdles that stand 
between us and those scenarios.” 

The experts also agree, however, that 
they must rethink their assumptions. The 
Sept. 11 attacks took patient planning and 
training; no terrorist group had ever car- 
ried out so complex a mission. “I was not at 
all alarmist about this threat based on the 
historical record,” says Jonathan Tucker of 
the Monterey Institute of International 
Studies in Washington, “but given what 
happened, we need to reassess the threat.” 

Of the three major types of weapons of 
mass destruction, biological agents may 
pose the greatest potential threat, fol- 
lowed by nuclear bombs and chemical 
weapons. Here’s how our experts gauge 
the relative dangers: 


RANGING IN SOPHISTICATION FROM RAT 
poison to powerful nerve toxins, chemical 
weapons are by far the most popular 
among terrorists. That’s because the raw 
materials are relatively easy to get, and 
the finished products don’t have to be 
kept alive. But chemical weapons aren't 
well suited for inflicting widespread 
damage. Unlike germs, chemical agents 
can’t reproduce, observes Tucker. “You 
have to generate a lethal concentration in 
the air, which means you need very large 
quantities.” To kill a sizable number of 
people with sarin, for example, which can 
be absorbed through the skin as a liquid 
or inhaled as a vapor, you would need 
something like a crop-dusting plane— 
which is why investigators last week were 
so alarmed to find a manual for operating 
crop-dusting equipment while searching 
suspected terrorist hideouts. Still, to at- 
tack a city with sarin, you would probably 
have to fly thousands of pounds back and 
forth over heavily populated areas—not 
something easily done, especially now. 

Indeed, the most devastating non- 
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military chemical attack ever, by the Aum 
Shinrikyo cult in Tokyo in 1995, killed only 
a dozen people. One reason is that the de- 
livery method was crude: cultists dropped 
plastic bags of sarin (smuggled in lunch 
boxes and soft-drink containers) on a sub- 
way platform and pierced them with um- 
brella tips. Also the amounts were rela- 


tively small. Says Smithson: “Any bozocan { 


make a chemical agent in a beaker, but 
producing tons and tons is difficult.” Aum 
Shinrikyo tried to make the stuff in bulk, 


recruiting scientists and spending at least 


$10 million, but it failed. 

Terrorists could try to tap into the 
more ample supplies of chemical arms 
believed to be stockpiled by Iraq and oth- 
er outlaw states. But Tucker points out 
that the leaders of such countries would 
probably be reluctant to let weapons 
banned by international treaty out of their 
direct control; if they were traced back it 
could lead to swift retaliation. “We know 
Saddam Hussein is ruthless,” he says, 
“but generally he is not reckless.” 


MORE THAN 25 YEARS AGO, IN AN EERIE 
foreshadowing of the World Trade Center 
attack, the writer John McPhee explored 
with nuclear physicist Ted Taylor the 
question of how you could topple the Twin 
Towers with a small atomic bomb. Posi- 
tioned correctly, McPhee reported, a nuke 
a tenth as powerful as Hiroshima’s could 
knock a tower into the Hudson River. 

But that assumes you could manufac- 
ture the bomb and put it into position. A 
terrorist would first have to get hold of 
some sort of fissionable material—ideally, 
says Princeton University nuclear pro- 
liferation expert Frank von Hippel, en- 
riched uranium. North Korea, Iraq and 
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Libya are believed to have uranium stock- 
piles but would probably be loath to let 
them go. A more likely source is the former 
Soviet Union, where bombmaking sup- 
plies are plentiful, the economy is in up- 
heaval, and security has collapsed 

Bin Laden reportedly tried to obtain 
uranium from the breakaway Soviet states, 
but his sources bilked him, offering instead 
low-grade reactor fuel and radioactive 
garbage. Even if he had been successful, 
says von Hippel, it would take at least 150 
Ibs. of uranium plus hundreds of pounds of 
casing and machinery to make a weapon. 
“Nobody's going to be carrying a bomb 
around in a suitcase,” he says 

Far likelier is an attack on a nuclear 
power plant with conventional explo- 
sives—a fact recognized by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, which has staged 
mock commando raids on U.S. plants for 
years. Alarmingly, these war-game assaults 
have often succeeded, sometimes “releas- 
ing” more radiation than Chernobyl (an ac- 
cident, it’s worth remembering, that by 
some estimates caused 30,000 deaths). 


GERM WARFARE HAS BEEN AROUND SINCE 
at least the Middle Ages, when armies be- 
sieging a city would catapult corpses infect- 
ed with the black plague over the walls. To- 
day the bugs authorities most fear are 
anthrax (a bacterium) and smallpox (a 
virus). Both are highly lethal: the former 
kills nearly 90% of its victims, the latter 
some 30%, Anthrax is not communicable; 
smallpox, on the other hand, can be trans- 
mitted with horrifying ease from one per- 
son to another. “The feelings of uncer- 
tainty, of who is infected, of who will get 
infected, are the main advantages of 
biowarfare,” says Stephen Morse of the Co- 
lumbia University School of Public Health. 

During the cold war, both the U.S. and 








the Soviet Union began developing an- 
thrax as a biological weapon. Today 17 na- 
tions are believed to have biological 
weapons programs, many of which involve 
anthrax. Officially, the only sources of 
smallpox are small quantities in the labs of 
the Centers for Disease Control in Atlanta 
and at Vector in Koltsovo, Russia. But 
experts believe that Russia, Lraq and North 
Korea have all experimented with the virus 
and that significant secret stashes remain. 
Even more worrisome are reports that 
Russia used genetic engineering to try to 
make anthrax and smallpox more lethal 
and resistant to antibiotics and vaccines. 
(The U.S. put a similar program on hold.) 


WHATEVER FORM THE NEXT ATTACK TAKES, 
all evidence suggests that the nation is still 
largely unprepared. That’s beginning to 
change. The nrc has plans to beef up 
already heightened security at power 
plants, and public health officials are be- 
ginning to get serious about staving off 
biological assaults. Last year, for example, 
the cpc authorized a private company to 
cook up 40 million additional doses of 
smallpox vaccine to add to the U.S. stock- 
pile—a job that will take several years. 
“We also need to develop new drugs and 
vaccines against other organisms that 
might be a threat,” says Dr. Margaret 
Hamburg of the Washington-based Nu- 
clear Threat Initiative. “And we need to do 
research to better understand how some 
of these organisms cause disease.” 

Why not just vaccinate every American 
against every possible germ-warfare agent? 
That would be impractical, if not impossi- 
ble, and the side effects of the inoculations 
would pose a significant health risk. In- 
stead, says Michael Osterholm, director of 
the Center for Infectious Disease Research 
and Policy at the University of Minnesota, 
we should strengthen the country’s public 
health system. After Sept. 11, hospitals in 
New York City were asked to report any 
outbreaks of unusual symptoms. Health 
experts know that in the event of biological 
attack, the earlier an epidemic is detected, 
the easier it is to contain. 

Experts in antiterrorism share their 
concern. At the turn of the past century, 
says Brian Jenkins of the Rand Corp., epi- 
demics of diseases like yellow fever and 
cholera kept health workers on their toes 
Now, after a decade of cutbacks, “our abil- 
ity to treat large numbers of casualties has 
been reduced,” he says. “The notion of 
reinvesting to create a muscular public 
health system is not a bad idea, even if 
there is no terrorism.” —Reported by David 
Bjerklie, Andrea Dorfman, Christine Gorman and 

Alice Park/New York and Dan Cray/Los Angeles, 
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AGENTS OF DEATH 


Unconventional weapons 


terrorists have possessed, 
threatened to use or used 


Cyanide 


Poison used in industrial processes such 
as electroplating or metal cleaning 


® Effects: Nausea, headaches and, in 
cases of severe exposure, difficulty 
breathing and loss of consciousness 


© Treatment: A variety of drugs are 
available, depending on method of 
exposure 


Sarin gas 
victims, 
Tokyo, 
1995 


Anthrax 


Cause a bacterium found in soil that 
normally infects livestock, including cattle 
and sheep. Rarely contagious; infection 
requires direct contact with spores 

® Effects: If spores are inhaled, fever, 
difficulty breathing and death occur 
within days 


© Treatment: Antibiotics or vaccine 


VX 


Odorless nerve agent that comes in 
liquid or more deadly gas form 


® Effects: Cuts off the nervous system, 
shutting down the lungs and heart within 
one to 10 minutes of exposure 


© Treatment: Atropine, injected into an 
arm, leg or directly into the heart 


Sarin 


Colorless, odorless gas that blocks an 
enzyme in the nervous system 

© Effects: Nausea, difficulty breathing, 
loss of consciousness, paralysis and 
eventually death 

© Treatment: Atropine and 


pralidoxime, which reverse sarin's 
effects 


Botulinum Toxin 


Produced by the bacterium Clostridium 
botulinum, found in improperly canned 
foods 


®@ Effects: Biurred vision, dizziness, 
gradual weakening of the muscles 


© Treatment: Antitoxin or vaccine to 
prevent infection 
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AS AMERICAN AS... 


Although scapegoated, Muslims, Sikhs and 
‘abs are patriotic, integrated—and growing 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


E WANTED A CONGENIAL SPACE 

where people might gather, 

which is why Balbir Singh Sodhi 

was outside his Chevron station 

in Mesa, Ariz., two Saturdays 

ago, surveying the vinca and 
sage he had just planted. Says Guru Roop 
Kaur Khalsa, one of Sodhi’s ministers: 
“Even though it was just a gas station, he 
saw it as a center of the community. He 
looked for innocence and sweetness and 
tried to capture it.” Then, police allege, a 
man named Frank Silva Roque drove by 
in a black Chevy pickup and pumped 
three bullets into Sodhi, killing him al- 
most instantly, mocking innocence and 
sweetness. Sodhi appears to have died 
because he looked Muslim. He was not. 
He was a Sikh, and his religion was born 
as areform of Hinduism. But to some, the 
turban and beard that most Sikhs wear 


look like Osama bin Laden’s. When the 
police caught Roque, they claim he ex- 
plained his actions by saying, “I’m an 
American.” 

Imagine this: you wake up every 
morning nervous, stalked by faceless en- 
emies. It is nothing personal; they just 
hate what they think you represent. The 
attack could come at any time, and there 
is virtually no defense. If that seems to 
describe all America at the moment, 
there is one group for whom the unbear- 
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for terror 
victims in 
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able tension since the World Trade Cen 
ter attack is doubled. If you are a Muslim 
or an Arab, or look like one to someone fo- z 
cused primarily on his own rage, you must 
fear not only bin Laden-style terrorism 
but also the insults, blows and bullets of 
your countrymen. 

Last Thursday someone threw stone 
after stone through the windshields of 
cabs in Manhattan’s Central Park, appar- 
ently targeting dark-skinned drivers. “A 
lot of cabdrivers are not driving,” says Ali 
Agha Abba, a Pakistani-American taxi 
driver in New York City. “I can’t afford to 
not work. So I have to take a chance.” 
Last Monday a man drove a Mustang 


IN AMERICA 


Not all Muslims are Arab; not all Arabs are Muslim. Here are some interesting facts: 


The number of Muslims «. and a large portion 
in America has soared of them are African 
in the past 30 years .. American. 
African 30% 
6-7 American to 40% 
Arab 25% 
500,000 American to 30% 
omen South 25% 


1970 2001 Asian to 30% 


thc, Chaldean and Assyrian rites 








The majority of Arab «+. and are heavily 
Americans are concentrated in urban 
Christian ... areas 
Muslim — Los Angeles 283,400 
23% 

mea NewYork 162,700 
Catholic Protestant N.E. New Jersey 92,100 
42% 12% | Chicago 91,300 


Source Arab American institute 


through the front entrance of the Grand 
Mosque in Parma, Ohio, the largest in the 
state. The Sunday before, a Muslim 
woman in Memphis was beaten on her 
way to worship. The day before that, a 
Pakistani Muslim store owner was shot 
and killed. The Fst called it a hate crime. 

True, George Bush spoke out for Mus- 
lims at a mosque and before Congress last 
week, telling them, “We respect your faith. 
Its teachings are good and peaceful.” Last 
Tuesday FBI agents began a round of bu- 
reau meetings with local Muslim and Arab 
leaders in various states, asking for their 
help with investigations and assuring their 
protection. Said a relieved participant: 
“We know we have the Fs1 behind us.” 

And yet ...on Monday Louisiana Con- 
gressman John Cooksey told a radio show, 
“If I see someone come in that’s got a dia- 
per on his head, that guy needs to be pulled 
over.” (He later apologized.) On that same 
day, the pilot of a Delta flight in 
Texas had a Pakistani American 
removed before takeoff because 
he said his crew did not feel com- 
fortable with the man aboard. 
Delta offered him a new ticket— 
on another carrier. (It later apol- 
ogized.) In Lincoln, R.I., some- 
one hit a pregnant woman 
wearing a hijab (head scarf) with 
a stone. She has been calling 
midwives to avoid giving birth in 
the hospital because “I don’t 
want to go to any public place.” A 
cnn/USA Today/Gallup poll of 
1,032 adults indicated that 49% 
thought all Arabs—American cit- 
izens included—should have to carry spe- 
cial ID cards. 

All told, the Council on American- 
Islamic Relations counts more than 600 
“incidents” since Sept. 11 victimizing peo- 
ple thought to be Arab or Muslim, includ- 
ing four murders, 45 people assaulted and 
60 mosques attacked. Thousands were 
intimidated into not going to work, their 
mosques, their schools. Some 200 Mus- 
lims are estimated to have died in the 
Twin Towers. Yet, says C.A.1.R.’s Nihad 
Awad, “Muslims are being accused of 
something that the community has not 
done, and it’s really an awkward and un- 
fair position to be in.” Thousands of an- 
swering machines—and actual people— 
fielded calls like the one that came into the 
offices of a Muslim organization in Santa 
Clara, Calif.: “We should bomb your ass 
and blow you back home.” The caller was 
apparently unaware that “home” is here. 


THERE IS NO GOD BUT ALLAH, AND 
Muhammad is his prophet. Pray five 
times a day. Give alms. Fast during the 








month of Ramadan. If you are capable, 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca. If these 
“five pillars” seem foreign to you, you 
may not be talking with your neighbors. 
Islam is an American religion. There are 
some 7 million Muslims in the U.S. That’s 
more than the number of Jews and more 
than twice the number of Episcopalians. 
Thirty years ago, the Islamic count was a 
mere 500,000. The number of mosques 
rose from 598 in 1986 to 1,372 this year. 
The number of American-born Muslims 
now far exceeds the count of immigrants. 

Islam, the youngest of the major 
faiths, was influenced by Judaism and 
Christianity. Muslims are “people of the 
book,” accepting the Jewish Bible and the 
New Testament as Holy Scripture while 
maintaining that the Koran’s famously el- 
egant and expressive Arabic is God’s final 
and inerrant word. Similarly, followers of 
Islam believe Moses, John the Baptist and 
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Jesus were prophets but the final messen- 
ger was Muhammad, to whom, they say, 
the angel Gabriel dictated the Koran. Like 
Christians and Jews, says Jamal Badawi, a 
religion professor at Saint Mary's Univer- 
sity in Halifax, N.S., their core concerns 
are “moral behavior, love of neighbor, jus- 
tice and compassion. We believe that we 
are created for a purpose, and we are go- 
ing to be held responsible for our life on 
earth on the day of judgment.” Muslims 
do not worship Muhammad (who, unlike 
Moses or Jesus, was a lavishly document- 
ed historical figure, dying in A.D. 632) but | 
regard him as exemplary. It is upon the | 
Koran and collections of his sayings (Ha- 
diths) that Islamic law, or Sharia, is based. 
Most Muslims resemble Protestants 
in that no priest mediates between the 
believer and God (although the 10% 
Shi‘ite minority is more enamored of its 
imams). Like Christians, Muslims evan- 
gelize and look forward to the eventual 
conversion of the human race. The faith’s 
directness, bright-line moral stances and 
the absence of hierarchy have proved at- 








tractive to converts in the U.S., while its 
role for women, who make up only 15% of 
average Friday mosque attendance, re- 
pels some seekers. 

It is a point of Islamic pride that a 
Muslim can walk into any mosque any- 
where in the world and participate in the 
service. That said, the Islamic population 
in the U.S. is almost as varied as Mecca’s. 
The first Muslims here were African slaves, 
who were forcibly Christianized, although 
some Muslim descendants still live on the 
Georgia coast. Syrians and Lebanese be- 
gan arriving in the late 1800s. But the three 
largest groups in America are made up of 
more recent additions. 

The largest is African American, a 
group of almost 2 million whose story is un- 
known to most of their countrymen. In the 
1930s, Wallace D. Fard and his acolyte Eli- 
jah Muhammad founded a group called 
the Nation of Islam. The Nation was mis- 
named: its racialist views and 
unique theology cause most Mus- 
lims to see it as non-Islamic. Eli- 
jah’s son Wallace, however, was 
trained in classical Arabic and, 
following in the footsteps of his 
friend Malcolm X, made a Mec- 
can pilgrimage. After Malcolm’s 
murder and Elijah Muham- 
mad’s death, Wallace changed 
his name to Warith Deen 
Muhammad and gradually led 
his flock to mainstream Sunni 
Muslim observance. Although 
Louis Farrakhan eventually re- 
activated the Nation name and 
attracted some 25,000 adher- 
ents, W.D. Muhammad is the effective 
leader of 1.6 million believers. He is re- 
garded by many as a mujaddid, a once- 
in-a-century “renewer of the faith.” 

African Americans are among Ameri- 
ca’s most observant Muslims. While 
Yvonne Haddad of Georgetown Universi- 
ty’s Center for Muslim-Christian Under- 
standing estimates the fraction of immi- 
grants who attend mosque at a mere 10%, 
many American blacks, with converts’ zeal, 
memorize verse after verse of the Koran 
and are extremely serious about Islamic 
injunctions against premarital sex, abor- 
tion and alcohol. Most also shun MTV, 
Hollywood films, hip-hop and dancing. 
Such social conservatism also translates 
politically: the tally of Bush votes among 
African-American Muslims was 25% high- 
er than in black America as a whole. The 
community is thoroughly patriotic: W.D. 
Muhammad sometimes leads his flock in 
the Pledge of Allegiance before worship. 
And although it has traditionally drawn 
from the poor and working classes (it is 
immensely successful in prisons), the 
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black middle class is increasingly intrigued. 

The remaining two large American Is- 
lamic blocs have roughly parallel histories. 
The majority of Arab and South Asian (In- 


dian subcontinental) believers began ar- | 


riving here in the late 1960s in response to 
changes in immigration law and home- 
country programs that subsidized study 
here. The students became professionals 
and put down roots. They were joined by 
relatives and by refugees from various in- 
ternational upheavals. Most, while thrilled 
at America’s free speech and its economic 
prospects, were shocked by the material- 
ism, secularism and free morality that they 
encountered. Settling into lives as doctors, 
engineers or grocery-store owners, they 
contended with malls, disco and recurrent 
spasms of anti-Arab and -Muslim senti- 
ment fueled by events such as the Arab oil 
boycott and the first World Trade Center 
bombing. Many also had vivid memories 
of American involvement in their home 
nations. A sizable faction was attracted to 
the Islamist movement, which argued for 
isolation from the American social and po- 
litical system in favor of an eventual Mus- 
lim triumph. “The process of American- 
ization,” wrote Georgetown’s Haddad in 
1987, “is impeded.” 

But 14 years later, Haddad reports, Is- 
lamist sympathy is below 10%, What hap- 
pened? The new immigrants became 
more comfortable with the language and 
the culture around them. They realized 
that unlike many of their homelands, one 
could express political or cultural opposi- 
tion here and still be regarded as a good 
American. And finally, they gave birth to 
a generation, now in its 20s and 30s, 
whose primary identification is American, 
albeit with a “Muslim” prefix. “The feeling 
is,” paraphrases Haddad (who is not Mus- 
lim), “‘We are American. We participate 
in this America. We cannot live off Amer- 
ica and not be part of it, and we have 
something to contribute.’” 

The burning issues in the average 
Muslim-American household are far less 
likely to be political than fairly standard 
sitcom fodder. A child refuses to wear a 
hijab. A mother suddenly realizes that 
despite the prohibition on premarital 
dating in most Muslim households, her 
daughter’s “good friend” is really a 
boyfriend. A married couple notes be- 
musedly that while they attend mosque 
only once a month, or possibly twice a 
year, their college-age son, like many of 
his peers, seems to be returning to reli- 





Another Face of Hatred 
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DALLAS The body of Pakistani-born 
Hasan Wagar is removed from 

his store. The FBI is monitoring the 
investigation 








gious observance. Meanwhile, in his 
dorm room, that son is plying the Web in 
service of a human-rights organization, 
protesting American policies regarding 
Kashmir or Palestine or even Kabul— 
from within the American system. 


THAT IS NOT TO SAY THERE MAY NOT BE a 
tiny minority of mosques in America 
whose congregants tilt toward the Tal- 
iban or even bin Laden. At the Hazrat-I- 
Abubakr Sadiq mosque in Queens, after 
the imam decried the World Trade attack 
to his 1,000-person congregation, mem- 
bers of the Taliban’s Pashtun clan moved 
to the basement in apparent protest. 
Omar Abdel Rahman, the jailed 
ringleader of the 1993 World Trade 
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Center bombing, used to preach at the 
Masjid al-Salaam mosque in Jersey City, 
N.J. The day after the recent terror, two 
men arrested on a train in Dallas with 
box cutters, hair dye and more than 
$5,000 in cash are reported to have wor- 
shiped there recently. Two cops now 
stand at the mosque door. 

Two days before the attack, Moataz al- 
Hallak, the former imam at the Center 
Street mosque in Arlington, Texas, re- 
turned there to pray. It turns out that al- 
Hallak was close to Wadih el-Hage, bin 
Laden’s secretary who was recently found 
guilty in the U.S. embassy bombings in 
East Africa. Al-Hallak’s name also report- 
edly showed up on a list at a Brooklyn 
refugee center headed by several men 
convicted in the 1993 Trade Center bomb- 
ing. Al-Hallak, who has not been charged 
in either World Trade plot, has denied 
connection to bin Laden and claims to 
have counseled el-Hage only on religious 
matters. Najam Khan, president of the 
group that runs the Arlington mosque, 
says it fired al-Hallak last year for neglect- 
ing his flock—before the bin Laden con- 
nections were known. “I don’t think he 
was preaching violence per se,” Khan says, 
looking mournful. “We feel this mosque is 
being targeted because of individuals who 
may have had shady business somewhere, 
but that has nothing to do with the mosque 
and the rest of the community.” He says 
the imam never talked politics from the 
pulpit: “It doesn’t make sense. No mosque 
wants that. It divides people.” 


WHEN MUSLIM IMMIGRANT GROUPS FIRST 
started arriving in the 60s, says Professor 
Haddad, “they looked at each other and 
said, ‘I have nothing to do with you.’” To- 
day all that has changed. c.a.1.R.’s Mosque 
in America project reports that only 7% of 
the 12,000 mosques surveyed serve a sin- 
gle ethnic group. Almost 90% play host to 
a mix of African Americans, South Asian 
Americans and Arab Americans. 

Think about that: the Arabic word for 
all those who affirm Islam is ummah, It im- 


| . ‘ 
plies a sense of oneness and community. 


Around the world and over the centuries, 
as Islamic empires have collided, it has of- 
ten been difficult to discern. But here in 


| America, the country where Sunday is the 


most segregated day of the week, it flour- 
ishes. Balbir Singh Sodhi’s killer would 
probably not have appreciated that. But 
Sodhi would have, despite not being a 
Muslim. And maybe there is something 
here for all Americans to learn, if we can 
only catch our breath. —With reporting by 
Nadia Mustafa/New York, Mitch Frank/Jersey 
City, David E. Thigpen/Chicago, Cathy Booth 
Thomas/Arlington and David Schwartz/Mesa 
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= But it’s important to do something. To help out. I’m 
: going to donate blood because I know it will help 
save lives. I don’t mind waiting in line because it’s 


“ important. ‘This is where I want to be. With other 
people who want to help too.” 


‘The American Red Cross is profoundly grateful to 
all blood donors everywhere, every day. We are espe- 
cially proud of your commitment to help save a life 
in the days, weeks and months ahead. We could not 
save lives without you. 





Please call 1-800-GIVE LIFE otGroes 


to schedule your lifesaving appointment to give blood. 


Together, we can save a life 
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The Usual Ally 


REMEMBER, AS A BOY IN LAHORE, THE MOMENT I LEARNED 
Pakistan had become, once again, America’s ally. 1 was with 
my cousin in front of my grandfather's house. It had been 
raining, and water stood an inch deep on the lawn. Armed 
with three bricks, the two of us were battling nature. I would put 
a brick down and move onto it. My cousin would step onto the 
one I had left, and then he would hand forward the brick he had 
been standing on a moment before. We were most of the way 
across when my mother told us to come in, I was told we were 
now allied with America against the Soviets in Afghanistan. 
“Cool,” I said. We were with the good guys, and we would win. 
I had seen enough cartoons and films to have no doubt about it. 

The war went on for the rest of my childhood, but it was 
mainly a distant thing. Still, as I got older I realized odd things 
were going on. Our dictator was giving speeches about trans- 
forming Pakistan into a society based on his interpretation of Is- 
lam. Painted images of F-16s given by America were appearing 
on the backs of buses under the words Gop Is GREAT. Armed col- 
lege students were telling women to cover their heads. 

I went to college in America soon after the Soviets were de- 
feated. Surprisingly, few Americans I met seemed to think of 
Pakistan as an ally. Fewer still knew where Pakistan was. After 
the war, America turned its back. Aid and military supplies were 
cut off. My friends back home were shocked by this. I, living in 
America, was less surprised. In America, the murky, unknown 
places of the world are blank screens: stories of evil can be pro- 
jected on them with as little difficulty as stories of good. 

Now Pakistan is again dragged to the front line. There was 
already tension between graduates of religious madrasahs and 
those of prep schools. But since the last Afghan war, Pakistan has 
been struggling toward a compromise between these groups. 
Such compromises evolve slowly, and are nourished by stabili- 
ty. In acting now, Americans must consider the consequences 
of projecting a war film onto what is not a blank screen at all. They 
must have compassion as they weigh the impact of polarizing 
millions of people in the name of justice. In Pakistan, my friends 
and family are frightened, as they should be when the most pow- 
erful military in the world is sent to do a task best accomplished 
by schoolteachers, police forces, persuasion and time. w 
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“No End of a Lesson” 


HE QUOTATION IS, OF COURSE, FROM RUDYARD KIPLING, 

the poet of patriotism, of purpose, of great dignity at a time 

of loss. Both Kipling and Winston Churchill were audible in 

the extraordinary speech that President Bush gave last week. 
When Kipling wrote those words, 100 years ago, the British Em- 
pire had been humbled in South Africa by a small group of Boer 
fighters who hated the overweening presence of Queen Victoria's 
realm. They were scruffy, hairy faced, profoundly religious in their 
battle against Anglo-Saxon materialism and extremely hard to find 
and destroy. It took no less than 300,000 men from Britain and the 
other dominions to overwhelm the Afrikaaner resistance in a 
three-year campaign. “We have had no end of a lesson,” Kipling 
warned. British military forces were not equipped for guerrilla 
warfare. Intelligence was lacking. Stock markets swooned. Foreign 
states expressed regret but privately enjoyed the British discomfi- 
ture. The empire was compelled to rethink its strategy, its priori- 
ties, its trade-offs and its future. It was badly shaken. 

Does this sound familiar? We too have had no end of a les- 
son, and we too may be compelled to rethink and retool our 
Grand Strategy. This involves weaving together all those ele- 
ments of national strength (military, economic, financial, social) 
to preserve and enhance the entire people in both war and 
peace. This is hard, but not impossible. On any consideration of 
America’s relative power in the world today, all the signs are fa- 
vorable. Our defense spending equals 36% of the world’s total 
military spending. We engage in 40% of the world’s Internet 
traffic and produce 70% of Nobel prizewinners. We are proba- 
bly more powerful relative to other states than any other nation 
has been since the Roman Empire. But though we had a Grand 
Strategy that saw us successfully through the cold war, we have 
been without one since it ended. Now it is time to find another. 


Canadian troops took 
part in the Boer War 
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Where, then, are our possible weaknesses? 
The first may lie in the military. If the future 
of warfare between the U.S. and its foes is no 
longer a reprise of the Battle of the Bulge or the 
Battle of Midway but something more insidi- 
ous, then the almost $300 billion we have 
been spending each year at the Pentagon’s re- 
quest might have little utility. Ironically, at the 
beginning of this year the Hart-Rudman re- 
port on security challenges to the U.S. very 
clearly identified terrorist attacks on the 
American homeland as something we were 
not well prepared for. The report should get a 
lot of respect now. We also need to rethink our 
system of intelligence gathering. If we are to 
understand and anticipate the terrorist world, 
we need to make serious investments in “hu- 
man” intelligence—agents in place, stronger 
links with foreign intelligence services, many more agents 
trained in foreign languages. Our new Grand Strategy will also 
need to rethink how we use international agencies to buttress 
our goals. We have been skeptical about their utility, from the 
Kyoto global-warming protocol to the United Nations, but they 
also deserve improvement, fresh resources, better personnel 
and enhanced purpose. Above all, a shell-shocked America will 
need to understand that a Grand Strategy to preserve this rich- 
ly varied democracy is not just a wartime matter but something 
that has to be pursued in peacetime too. 

If the foundation is in place, all that is needed is a leadership 
that can bring together the parts in a purposeful, wise and cali- 
brated way. The President's speech gave cause for hope. We have 
had no end of a lesson. But it is the mark of a great nation that it 
can learn a lesson, pick itself up and continue the fight. ae 





Paul Kennedy is a professor of history at Yale and the author of 
The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers 


The Case for Peace 


HOPE THE BUSH PLAN SUCCEEDS IN CAPTURING AND PUTTING 
on trial the terrorists. But we are naive to think we can rid our- 
selves of this form of evil till we confront the deeper realities 
that produce it. More military force, more spies, more repres- 
sion of civil liberties at home—none of this can stop people will- 
ing to lose their lives to hurt us, and the sole reliance on power 
reinforces the tendency of many to resort to violence when they 
face problems that they experience as urgent and intractable. 
We in the spiritual world see the root problem here as a 
growing global incapacity to recognize the spirit of God in one 
another, what we call the sanctity of each human being. We live 
in a society that daily teaches us to look out for No. 1, to keep our 
focus on our own financial bottom line and to see others pri- 
marily as instruments to help us achieve our goals and satisfac- 
tions. We are consistently misrecognizing one another because 
we fail to see one another as embodiments of the holy. We have 
built a world out of touch with itself. 
And that same insensitivity is institutionalized in the global sys- 





PEACE RALLY Making a plea for understanding last week in Manhattan's Union Square 














tem whose symbolic headquarters have been the World Trades 
Center and the Pentagon. Yet we rarely look at our lives in these= 
larger terms. We don’t feel personally responsible when a U.S. = 
corporation runs a sweatshop in the Philippines or crushes efforts 3 
of workers to organize in Singapore. It never occurs to us that® 
when the U.S. (with 5% of the world’s population and 25% of the= 
wealth) manages over the course of several decades to shape glob-3 
al trade policies that increase the disparity between rich and poor? 
countries, this directly produces some of the suffering in the lives 
of 2 billion people who live in poverty, 1 billion of whom struggle 
with malnutrition, homelessness and poverty-related diseases. 

If we want to be effective in a long-term struggle against ter- 
ror, we need a strategy to marginalize the terrorists by making 
it much harder for them to appeal to legitimate anger at the U.S. 
Imagine if the bin Ladens and other haters of the world had to 
recruit people against the U.S. at a time when: 

1) the U.S. was using its economic resources to end world 
hunger and redistribute the wealth of the planet so that every- 
one had enough. 

2) the U.S. was the leading voice championing an ethos of gen- 
erosity and caring for others, leading the world in ecological re- 
sponsibility, social justice and openhearted treatment of minorities, 
and rewarding people and corporations for social responsibility. 

3) the U.S. was restructuring its internal life so that all social 
practices, corporations and institutions were being judged not 
only on whether they maximized profit but also to the extent that 
they maximized love and caring, sensitivity and an approach to 
the universe based on awe and wonder at the grandeur of cre- 
ation. Imagine a new Social Responsibility Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution that would make a corporation’s ability to op- 
erate in the U.S. dependent on its ability to prove a history of so- 
cial responsibility both in the U.S. and around the world. 

If the U.S. uses this moment to develop this kind of “New Bot- 
tom Line,” we will do far more to create safety for ourselves and 
our children than bombing Afghanistan will achieve. The ordinary 
citizens, fire fighters and police who risked (and in many instances 
lost) their lives to help others survive on Sept. 11 demonstrate a pos- 
sibility that our culture has often rendered invisible: we could 
build a world based on generosity, mutual caring and spiritual wis- 
dom. If we want a world of peace and justice, we need to be more 
peaceful and more just. a 





Michael Lerner is a rabbi and the editor of TIKKUN Magazine: 
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We develop innovative pharmaceuticals for the treatment of cancer. 


So that cancer doesn’t stand in the way 


Millions of people are diagnosed with cancer every year. This disease hampers the 
prospects of many for a long and full life. At Aventis, one of the world’s leading pharmaceutical companies, 
we offer innovative drugs for the treatment of common cancers, such as breast, lung and colorectal cancer. 
Our scientists are utilizing new technologies, including gene therapy and immunology to develop new agents 
for the treatment of head and neck, lung and gastric cancer. Our goal is to develop more effective treat- 
ments for cancer; ones that give people a better chance to make their dreams come true. 











Aventis, Strasbourg (France), is listed on the stock exchanges in Paris, Frankfurt and New York. www.aventis.com 








of your dreams. “Aventis 


Our Challenge is Life 
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A war is supposed to throw a life preserver to 
a floundering economy. This one is sinking it 


By DANIEL EISENBERG 


EFORE THE U.S. MILITARY HAS 

fired its first $1 million missile at 

Osama bin Laden, the high 

price of America’s new war is 

already starting to add up. Last 

week was the worst since the 
Great Depression for the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average, which lost almost 1,400 
points, or 14%, in five frantic trading days, 
erasing nearly $1.4 trillion in investor 
wealth—at least 10 times the property 
damage caused by the terror attacks 
against the World Trade Center and the 
Pentagon. The nation’s airlines an- 
nounced that they are sending more than 
80,000 workers to join the growing ranks 
of the pink-slipped, now up to 1.2 million 
for the year. And given that travelers are 
staying firmly planted at home, the na- 
tion’s tourism business has suddenly 
ground to a near standstill. 

Even aerospace giant Boeing, which 
has a sizable defense division that should 
pick up some of the slack from its com- 
mercial jet business, said it will lay off as 
many as 30,000, or 15% of its work force, 
by the end of 2002. For most observers, it’s 
no longer a question of whether we are in 
a recession but how long it will last. Mark 
Zandi, chief economist at economy.com, 
calls the terror attacks “a disaster of na- 
tionwide proportions.” 

What's going on here? A war is sup- 
posed to throw a life preserver to a floun- 
dering economy, not sink it. Well, as 
Americans are starting to realize, this is 
not your typical war. This time there 
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won't be any massive arms buildup and 
full-scale mobilization of resources. We 
won't be launching Liberty ships or new 
fleets of bombers to fight terrorists armed 
with box cutters, 

Indeed, with the home front threat- 
ened, consumer confidence waning and 
businesses hunkering down and putting 
expansion plans on hold, the U.S. is expe- 
riencing the worst aspects of a wartime 
economy with few of the benefits. Many 
observers think the 4.9% August unem- 
ployment rate, which had already risen a 
full percentage point over the previous 11 
months, could now hit 5% to 6% early 
next year. Foreign investors, who lately 
have plowed $500 billion a year into the 
U.S. economy, no longer view the dollar 
as the safe haven it once was. And hous- 
ing, one of the last sectors of the economy 
to show resiliency, seems to be dragging; 
housing starts fell nearly 7% in August, 
the government reported last week. 

In the aftermath of the terrorist at- 
tack, consumers and business leaders 
alike are in mourning. “We're all walking 
around with heavy hearts, and when you 
add light wallets to heavy hearts, it’s even 
more devastating,” says Nicki Grossman, 
president of the Greater Fort Lauderdale 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. All 
across Florida, where more than half the 
visitors arrive by air, the once thriving 
tourism industry has been decimated. In 
the Orlando area alone, 253 groups rep- 


With travelers staying 
put, commercial jet giant Boeing will lay off 
as many as 30,000 workers from 
production lines and other divisions 









INSULT AFTER INJURY 


Civil aviation announced layoffs of more than 
100,000 last week. Tech firms added to the toll 
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resenting 32,531 attendees have canceled 
visits set for September, and an addition- 
al 82 groups have nixed their plans for 
October. In Las Vegas, only half the city’s 
125,000 hotel rooms were occupied last 
week, down from 94% a year ago; Park 
Place Entertainment announced last 
week it was postponing the $475 million 
construction of a hotel tower at Caesars 
Palace. From New York City to Los An- 
geles, waiters, travel agents and Broad- 
way actors are all losing work 

The pain looks likely to spread to oth- 
er industries as corporate profits get hit. 
Many companies, such as Intel and Unit- 
ed Technologies, are bracing for the call- 
up of the Reserves, which will sap those 
organizations of expertise that isn’t easily 
replaced. And new, tougher security 
measures for cargo at airports, shipping 
ports and border crossings could disrupt 
the just-in-time supply chain that has 
been one of the key accelerators of 
growth during the past decade. Compa- 
nies could be forced to carry higher, cost 
lier levels of inventory. With critical parts 
delayed at the U.S.-Canada border, Ford, 
General Motors, DaimlerChrysler and 
Toyota have had to idle assembly lines 
and reduce production. And some florists 
have had trouble getting their regular 
supplies from South America. “The 
biggest economic cost of being victims of 
terrorism is through lost productivity,” 
says Neal Soss, chief economist at Credit 
Suisse First Boston. 

Once the initial shock and grief 
wears off, people may return to shopping 
as an escape from the barrage of harrow- 
ing TV images. “Fashion is emotive, and 
female consumers in particular shop to 
make themselves feel good,” says David 
Wolfe, creative director at the Doneger 
Group, a market-research firm in New 
York City. Automakers are trying to kick 
start customers; in the past week, with 
sales slipping, Ford and GM rolled out 
interest-free financing for new cars 
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bought before the end of October. At an 
art gallery in Santa Fe, N.M., a show that 
opened only three days after the tragedy 
quickly sold out. “I think people wanted 
something beautiful to look at amid all 
this death and destruction,” says owner 
Charlotte Jackson. 

So far, though, most people seem will- 
ing to stock up on just the bare essentials. 
“I’m only spending money that I absolute- 
ly have to, like for gas and food,” says Rox- 
anne Steiny, the operations manager of a 
Los Angeles e-commerce firm. Some ner- 
vous home buyers are backing out of deals 
just before closing. Michelle Dykstra, a real 
estate agent in La Jolla, Calif., outside San 
Diego, has already seen one client walk 


to help with the recovery effort and the 
fight against terrorism. 

That appropriation may be just the 
beginning. There is talk in Congress of an 
unprecedented bailout of the tourism in- 
dustry, though that could turn into the 
biggest pork barrel project ever. Presi- 
dent Bush is pushing for an increase in 


| have been paraded around.” As both 


charitable deductions, while Citigroup | 


executive committee chairman and for- 
mer Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin, 
who joined Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Alan Greenspan in a private 
meeting with congressional leaders last 
week, is recommending moves to stimu- 
late consumer spending. 

Many rank-and-file Republicans 
have seized on the tragedy to renew their 
push for cuts in corporate taxes, an idea 
that threatens to unravel Congress’s new- 
found bipartisanship. “Before we can 


away before signing for an $850,000 home. | even bury our dead, they're asking for tax 
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WHO'S HUNGRY? In the wake 
of the terrorist attacks, many 
American malls, like this one 
in Scottsdale, Ariz., aren’t 
exactly bustling. With war on 
the horizon, few consumers 
are in the mood to spend 


It's no wonder, then, that the Na- 
tional Retail Federation predicted a de- 
cidedly uncheery holiday shopping sea- 
son, cutting its sales growth outlook for 
the fourth quarter from 4% to 2.2%—a 
forecast that may still be overly opti- 
mistic. Or that luxury department store 
Bergdorf Goodman has canceled the re- 
mainder of its fall orders. 

That sort of thrift would have been 
applauded during World War II, when 
the Federal Government imposed ra- 
tioning of food, gasoline and tires. But 
now Washington is doing all it can to get 
consumers to open their wallets. The 
Federal Reserve Board slashed short- 
term interest rates half a point, its eighth 
cut this year, and the Bush Administra- 
tion signed a $40 billion stimulus package 
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breaks,” grumbles Charles Rangel of 
New York, the ranking Democrat on the 
tax-writing Ways and Means Committee. 

Any such stimulus would probably 
cost $80 billion over two years. 
Greenspan, who also testified before a 
Senate hearing, cautioned that Washing- 
ton shouldn’t move too quickly with a 
massive, budget-busting relief package 
until the full extent of the fallout is 
known. Treasury Secretary Paul O'Neill, 
who has had disagreements with the 
Bush Administration’s tax policy and was 
curiously absent from the closed-door 
session with Greenspan and White 
House chief economic adviser Larry 
Lindsey earlier in the week, told the com- 
mittee that the government shouldn't re- 
sort to “off-the-shelf political things that 
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Greenspan and O’Neill pointed out—to 
the discomfort of many in the White 
House—permanent new tax cuts or 
spending programs can hurt the economy 
more than they help by pushing up long- 
term interest rates and making business 
loans and mortgages more expensive. 

None of those concerns, however, 
will keep Congress from rescuing the air- 
lines. Every airline job, the industry says, 
helps create another six, from travel 
agents to food-service and assembly-line 
workers. Thanks to high labor costs and a 
reduction in business travel, though, the 
major carriers were already facing their 
worst year in a decade before Sept. 11, 
with $2.5 billion in potential losses. 

That seems like chump change now. 
After a two-day complete shutdown of 
U.S. air space, bookings are off more than 
40%, and the carriers could easily lose 


$25 billion by mid-2002. “This is a cata- 5 


strophe for an industry that struggles 
even in normal times,” says Richard 
Clarke, director of travel and transporta- 
tion at Giga Information Group. 

By Friday, airline executives had 
managed to wrestle a $15 billion package 
from a somewhat skeptical Congress—in- 
cluding $5 billion in immediate aid, an 


| additional $10 billion in loan guarantees 


and some liability protection for United 
and American in connection with the ter- 
rorist attacks. Some observers think even 
that level of assistance won't avert trou- 
ble—and that the only solution is for the 
airlines to get together, much like the 
bankrupt railroads in the ’70s, to carve up 
territories and raise ticket prices. 
Insurers, which are probably facing a 
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An expert at communication Jublio 
serves as interpreter between his Mayan 
grandmother and his Spanish-speaking 
mother and later mans the telegraph, But 
on his deathbed, something unspoken 
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bill of more than $30 bil- % 
lion for the costliest disas- § 
ter ever, won't need such 
drastic measures to sur- 
vive. That doesn’t mean, 
though, that they are not 5a 
hurting. Warren Buffett’s 5 
General Re reinsurance ; 
outfit stands to lose about z 
$2 billion, and European 
giants Munich Re, Swiss 
Re and AXA aren't far be- 
hind. Direct underwriters 
such as AIG, Chubb, Trav- 
elers and Hartford could 
lose hundreds of millions 
of dollars each. Many un- 
derwriters have jacked up 
the premiums for airlines 
and are sure to slash the 
level of coverage available 
for damage on the ground. 
In the future, companies 
will probably have to pay 
extra to be covered for an 
act of terrorism. It hasn't 
all been bad for the indus- 
try, however. With mil- 
lions of individuals and 
businesses now worried 
about new risks, sales of 
life and business-interrup- 
tion insurance are expect- 
ed to soar. 

One industry that al- 
ways gets a lift from war is 
the defense sector, and 
weapons contractors such 
as Raytheon and Northrop Grumman 
were among the few bright spots on Wall 
Street last week, with the sector shooting 
up a collective 37%. But investors may be 
assuming a bit too much. While the de- 
fense budget is now expected to rise from 
$316 billion this year to as much as $400 
billion next year, the higher figure will still 
represent less than 4% of GbpP—as com- 
pared with the 38% the U.S. spent in 1944. 


National-defense outlays Before 
as apercentage of GDP the war 


World War Ii 1940 1.7%  194437.99 


as WebEx, Polycom and Raindance, ex- 
pecting order books of potential new cus- 
tomers wary of employee travel, briefly 
became investor darlings. Cell-phone 
companies such as Nokia and Verizon also 
benefited from the wireless industry’s 
sudden image overhaul; no longer the ob- 
jects of universal derision, cell phones are 
now seen, even by Luddites, as essential 
tools in case of emergency. 


é4We're all walking around with heavy hearts, and when you 
add light wallets to heavy hearts, it’s even more devastating.77 


The government will plow more 
funds into precision-guided munitions, 
sophisticated communications and sur- 
veillance systems, and unmanned aerial 
vehicles, but “it’s not clear this is going to 
be a Reagan-era buildup,” warns Michael 
Vickers of the Center for Strategic and 
Budgetary Assessments. 

Weapons makers weren't the only 
winners on Wall Street last week. Web 
and video-conferencing companies such 


An emergency is just what last week 
felt like for investors. Baby boomers who 
were counting their nest eggs before they 
hatched may have to rethink their early- 
retirement plans; a diversified 401(k) that 
tracks the S&P 500, for instance, lost 
nearly 12% last week alone—and has lost 
33% in the past 12 months. “This is not the 
time to be gambling with your life sav- 
ings,” says financial planner Robert 


Wacker, of San Luis Obispo, Calif., who | 
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At the height of 
war spending 





like many Americans shifted more of his 
portfolio—perhaps a bit late—into the rel- 
ative safety of bonds. 

Still, even in the middle of the current 
economic doldrums, many Americans are 
trying, as they are wont to do, to look at the 
bright side. “I was chairman for two days, 
and then I had jets with my engines hit a 
building I insured, which was covered by 
a network I owned, and we are still grow- 
ing 2001 earnings by 11%,” General Elec- 
tric’s new chairman, Jeffrey Immelt, told 
an analyst meeting in New York City on 
Friday, after he slightly pared the compa- 
ny’s growth outlook. “I think we're in 
pretty good shape. We're looking at this 
unmistakable tragedy as a time of 
strength for the company.” In the next 
few months, Americans will learn 
whether the same can be said for the 
economy. —Reported by Sally 
Donnelly, Mark Thompson, Karen Tumulty and 
Michael Weisskopt/Washington; Bernard 
Baumohl, Laura Koss-Feder, Julie Rawe and Eric 
Roston/New York; Jeanne McDowell, Margot 
Roosevelt and Stacie Stukin/Los Angeles; and 
Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas, with other bureaus 
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Buy this truck, help send your kid to college. 
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Chevrolet Avalanche 


America’s leading companies can help you save thousands more for college 


A sampling 

Contributing Companies Contribution Amount 

GM $150 on vehicle purchase or lease* 
AT&T 4% of long distance phone service 
Citibank® 1% of credit card purchases 
ExxonMobil up to 2 cents per gallon 
Toys"R"Us, Inc 2% of purchases 


Century 21? Coldwell Banker” 


and ERA® offices 
America Online 
Staples 
Borders” and Waldenbooks” 
7,400 Restaurants 
70+ Online Shopping Sites 


.5% of sale price** 

$50 for new or referred account 
2% of purchases 

2% of purchases 

10% of total bill 

up to 15% of purchases 





Visit upromise.com/gm for a complete list of contributing companies 


Specific terms and conditions apply to each company’s contributions. Contributing companies 
contribution levels and terms and conditions subject to change without notice 

“To be eligible for GM contribution, a customer must have been a Upromise member for 
at least thirty days before the purchase or lease transaction and register their vehicle 
at upromise.com within six months of the delivery date. For additional information, 
visit upromise.com 

*“*Assumes an evenly split 6% commission from participating real estate offices. Actual 
contribution may be higher or lower depending upon the commission and/or commission 
split associated with a particular transaction. This program void where prohibited by law. 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC Oldsmobile 





Wouldn't it be nice if you could grow your child's 
college fund by buying the car of your dreams? 
We think so. That's why General Motors is the sole 
automotive sponsor of Upromise, a whole new 
way to save for college. Here’s how it works: Join 
Upromise, buy or lease a new GM vehicle and we 
will contribute $150 to your Upromise college 
savings account. If anyone else in your family, or 
even a friend, joins Upromise and buys or leases 
a vehicle, that purchase can count too. Plus, 
hundreds of other companies, including AT&T, 
ExxonMobil, McDonald’s® and Toys”R” Us will also 
contribute a portion of your spending with 
them to your Upromise college savings account. 
It could easily add up to thousands of dollars for 
college. If there’s a college-bound child in your 
family, there should be a GM car in your garage. 


Join Upromise for free at upromise.com/gm. 
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MONEY IN MOTION & Daniel Kadlec 


Surviving the New New Economy 


Mortgages, computers and—careful now—some stocks are in the bargain bin 


ASH IS KING ON WALL STREET AGAIN—MADE CLEAR LAST 
week in the flight from both stocks and bonds. Sopping 
up investment dollars were ultrasafe short-term Trea- 
sury notes and money-market funds and—get this— 
gold-mining stocks. Gold hasn’t been a great investment in 
decades, and probably won't be anytime soon. So take the as- 


set shuffle for what it is: a knee-jerk response by money man- | 


agers who must show their hand to clients each quarter. 

Does that mean you should ignore the financial fallout of 

what CNN is calling America’s New War? Not at all. A reces- 
sion is all but certain. Yet economically speaking, things 
haven't changed that much. We were in a severe slowdown 
and heading for recession before the attacks. Events will un- 
fold faster now, deepening the 
impact. That should be your 
main concern. But don’t fret 
about the economy’s ability to 
rebound; it will, possibly even 
sooner and with more force 
than would have otherwise 
been the case. While waiting 
out the slump, here’s how to 
survive it: 
GRAB A MORTGAGE NOW. If 
the recession proves to be a 
tough one, mortgage rates 
could keep falling. But any 
further decline would be tor- 
tured and not amount to much. 
Why? The average 30-year 
fixed rate stands at about 
6.89%, vs. a low of 6.68% in 
1998—a level that didn’t last 
long and was the lowest aver- 
age mortgage rate since the 
1960s. If rates sink much low- 
er, virtually everyone with a 
mortgage will be an instant 
candidate for refinancing. The 
volume of new business would 
overwhelm bankers, who'd no 
longer have a reason to drop 
rates aggressively. Already there’s evidence that bankers are 
getting their fill. Since June, the decline in mortgage rates has 
not kept pace with the decline in the 10-year Treasury-bond 
yield, their benchmark. 

Meanwhile, mortgage rates could push higher. We just 
got a tax cut. Congress is leaning toward deficit spending. And 
Alan Greenspan is shearing short-term rates as if he were Ed- 
ward Scissorhands at the botanical gardens. All this stimulus 
is spooking bond traders, who are shoving up long rates, spec- 
ulating that a vibrant recovery may be just around the bend. 
INVEST FOR THE LONG HAUL. At times like these it makes 
sense to reassess your portfolio. Owning a wide range of 
stocks, not just tech or some other sector, is critical, as is di- 
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viding your portfolio among stocks, bonds and cash. The more 
you have of the latter two, the less risk you're taking. Contin- 
ue to contribute to your 401(k) plan. Indeed, kick up contri- 
butions if you can. Consider rebalancing too, because with 
the long slide in stocks you may find that bonds make up a 
larger part of your asset mix than you like. If so, sell some 
bonds and buy stocks. Feeling sheepish? Stock index funds 
that track the S&P 500 or Wilshire 5000 almost always do well 
over 10-year periods. 

Don’t be too eager. Let the market stabilize, even if it 
means missing the early stage of a rally. In the short run, stay 
away from most airline, insurance, travel, leisure and high- 
end retailer stocks. Utilities, discount retailers, food and drug 
companies, defense contrac- 
tors and select tech firms in- 
cluding wireless and surveil- 
lance should hold up. Above 
all, don’t sell just to sell. “You 
want to buy into panics, not 
sell into them,” says Peter 
Canelo, U.S. investment stra- 
tegist at Morgan Stanley. 

PAY ATTENTION TO TAXES. If 
you've been out of work, your 
income may have fallen low 
enough (below $43,850 for 
couples last year) to qualify 
this year for a 10% capital 
gains rate, rather than the 
usual 20%. You should also 
look to sell stock funds where 
you've lost money, using the 
loss to offset any gains. Then 
buy a similar fund so as not to 
risk missing a rally. Be wary of 
stocks that have fallen a great 
deal. Preparing to close their 
books for the year, mutual 
funds dump losers in October 
for tax reasons. That can fur- 
ther punish already depressed 
shares. 

| SHOP WISELY. As the economy slumps, you should be able to 
| get deals on anything travel related, from airline tickets to ho- 
tels, resorts and theme parks. President Bush is after Detroit 
to lower vehicle prices rather than slash production. You'll 
soon be able to find more designer brands at discount chains 
such as Target and T.J. Maxx. TV and computer prices were 
already tumbling, and should go lower. 

And while reassessing your finances don’t forget that it al- 
ways makes sense to keep your will updated, leave a clear 
record of family assets where it can be found and make sure 
your life-insurance policy will pay off all your household debt 
and replace at least 80% of your income. Peace of mind re- 
quires a little work. yy 
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=. CONTEMPLATION 


A floor trader near the New 
York Stock Exchange after it 
reopened last Monday. By 
week's end the Dow had 


; . _- plunged an unnerving 14.3% 
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From across the East River on 
the Promenade in Brooklyn 
Heights, the Twin Towers 
once defined this skyline 
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LIFE RESUMES 





The initial shock of the World Trade Center attack 
has passed. But as Americans return to work, 

to school and (gingerly) to play, the impact of the 
disaster on everyday life is just beginning to be felt 


Lessons in Grief 

IN MOMENTS OF CRISIS, SCHOOL ADMINI- 
strators draw up action plans—snow- 
emergency routes, fire-safety drills and, 
most recently, school-shooting lock- 
downs. Last week Scott Feder, principal 
of Dutch Neck Elementary School in 
Princeton Junction, N.]J., installed a 
three-part “grieving plan” to console a 
kindergartner whose father never came 
home from work Sept. Ll. There was 
only one problem. Though the news- 
paper and other students reported the 
man had perished, the family was still 
holding out hope. The young girl had 
been told that “Daddy’s going to be 
home very late.” 

No lesson plan could provide comfort 
for the thousands of New York school- 
children who lost mothers and fathers in 
the World Trade Center attack. But 
teachers could not afford to be speechless 
when their grieving pupils returned to 
class. Some students needed surrogate 
parents, others just answers to the very 
questions vexing their teachers. Conse- 
quently, schools that in recent years have 
banished emotions and hugs as they have 
Bibles spent whole periods probing feel- 
ings. This swiftly became American history 
week, no matter what the syllabus said. 

Vanessa Smith, the principal of 


94 


Dorchester Elementary School in Wood- 
cliff Lake, N.J., had a week to prepare her 
students for the return of a fifth-grader 
who lost her father. Dorchester’s teachers 
set about making discussions of death as 
age appropriate as possible. Kindergart- 
ners talked about dogs and cats they've 
buried; older children wrote essays about 
what they would have done in a hijacked 
plane. All week long the school’s students 
were eerily quiet; teachers must have 
missed a little rowdiness. “It was as if by 
being incredibly well behaved, good 
things would start to happen,” says 
Smith. Their fatherless peer finally came 
back to school last Thursday to a roomful 
of rehearsed regrets. She told her class- 
mates she was happy to be there because 
it was “Burger King day,” when parents 
serve fast food for lunch. 

Chaminade High School, an all-boys 
Catholic school in Mineola, N. Y., on Long 
Island, bore a bigger burden than most, 
losing 62 family members, friends and 
alumni in the tragedy. But its religious 
moorings gave teachers a language with 
which to talk about grief. Students 
prayed for the victims at the beginning 
of each class and in their Monday-after- 
noon prayer clubs. The optional 
lunchtime prayer service was standing- 
room only, with some lingering long 
afterward. But grieving students mostly 
huddled in private conversations with 
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TOUGHEST TEST One Chaminade High 
School student lingered long after a 
lunchtime prayer session last week 


their teachers. At this sturdy school, 
where even adolescents with braces are 
called “Chaminade men,” the Rev. 
James Williams, 32, begged them to cry. 
“If you're not touched by this,” he 
instructed, “there is something wrong 
with you.” 

Williams also urged them to move 
forward. College night and sports games 
went on as planned. But as the days 
passed, teachers fielded some of the most 
difficult questions yet. Sons learned their 
fathers had been called up by the Nation- 
al Guard. Would they too be drafted? 
Would the sats matter anymore? Senior 
Mare Munfakh, 17, talked with his teach- 
ers about why his parents wanted to 
change their Syrian last name to some- 
thing all-American like Masters or Smith. 
And he also talked to God. “As high 
schoolers we've never really had big prob- 
lems,” says Munfakh, “so it’s been difficult 
for me to know what to pray for.” Now 
the words come easily. | —By Jodie Morse 
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The Anxious Skies 


THE PILOTS ARE SUPPOSED TO BE THE 
gritty guys on a commercial plane. 
Flight attendants, they're the chatty cart 
pushers, the cheerful aisle monitors, the 
butt of a dozen Saturday Night Live 
sketches staler than the pretzels on a 
transcontinental trip. It’s the difference 
between The Right Stuff and Coffee, Tea 





or Me? But tragedy has a way of smash- 
ing clichés, and the folks who used 
to be called stewardesses and stewards 
have a new mission. Where once they 
quieted raucous infants, now they must 
assure passengers—those relative few 
who are still flying—of the safety of air 
travel. They must also try to convince 
themselves. 

“It’s probably safer now than it’s ever 
been,” says Scott Stephenson, an 18-year 


TRUE GRIT 
Anew mission 
for flight 
attendant 
Stephenson 





veteran with American Airlines, one of 
the two carriers hijacked during attacks 
on New York City and Washington. “But 
it’s also more intense than it was before. 
We're told to let security know if we see 
the slightest thing that looks suspicious. 
I'm glad they’re doing it, because people 
are still packing funky things like steak 
knives in their carry-on bags.” 

On Thursday, Stephenson, 39, was 
getting ready to leave his home in Fort 


| Lauderdale, Fla., to catch a plane to 


Boston’s Logan Airport, where several 
terrorists had begun their deadly mis- 
sions on Sept. LI. His jet-setting career 
had turned grim, as evidenced by his 
colleagues’ new insignias. Some were 
wearing badges with the names of all the 
cockpit and cabin crew who perished 
Others had black bands placed over their 


| wings. “We still do have people who are 


fearful and have taken time off. It’s time 
to come back. They might even feel better 
being back. The rest of us are upset, but 
we don’t want this to get the best of us. If 
we decide to leave our jobs, we don’t 
want it to be on the terrorists’ terms.” 

Fate has whacked the corps of flight 
attendants twice: first with the Sept. 1] 
murders, then with deep layoffs planned 
because of the dip in travel. American’s 
flight attendants have been working 
without a contract for 2% years; just 
recently, they voted a new agreement 
into place. Some of those brave enough 
to stay at work will not be allowed to. 

In these parlous days, they have be- 
come a hardy band of brothers and sis- 
ters—both at American and at United, 
which also had two flights hijacked. 
Now there’s a quiet camaraderie of com- 
bat veterans when they see one another 
in airports: a nod, a faint smile. “You've 
got a nation mourning, but people are 
feeling good about being together and 
going to work,” Stephenson says. 

Lately, the passengers are muted— 
staying in their seats, keeping to them- 
selves—and appreciative. “They say 
thank you,” Stephenson notes. “They give 
you a pat on the shoulder, and tears well 
up in our eyes.” When the plane lands 
safely, he sees a look of relief on their 
faces. They must recognize the grace and 
courage of workers they so long took for 
granted. They should also recognize 
the flight attendants’ sense of humor— 
which is to say, a sense of proportion. 

“I was talking to other flight attendants,” 
Stephenson says, “and one woman 

said, ‘On my flight a passenger got a 
little snippy.’ So things could soon be 
back to normal: people being their 

rude selves.” —By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Jeffrey Ressner 
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A Crisis of Faith 

ON THE SUNDAY EVENING FOLLOWING 
the terrorist attacks, in an old stone 
church 15 miles north of Manhattan, the 
Rey. Gregory Keosaian contemplated 
leaving the ministry. He had been or- 
dained 28 years ago to the day, but he 
had never seen so much misery, so 
much fury in the faces of his congrega- 
tion, as he had at that morning’s service. 
More than 200 people looked up at him 
from the pews, double the normal draw 
at the Huguenot Memorial Church in 
Pelham, N.Y. Many had never come be- 
fore. “I should have scrapped my pre- 
pared sermon—that I had labored on for 
hours, trying desperately to get every 
sentence right,” he says. “I should have 
said, ‘I am at as much of a loss as you 
are.’ When I looked out and saw all 
those unfamiliar faces, I should have 
known I faced an impossible challenge.” 

Instead, Keosaian, 53, a cerebral 
man whose grandparents fled slaughter 
in Armenia to come to America, tried to 
make a nuanced argument for moving 
away from rage. He reminded his con- 
gregation that ultimate justice comes 
not from exacting revenge but from 
God. “Suppose—God forbid—that the 
perpetrators of this atrocity are not 
‘brought to justice’—at least not the jus- 
tice we might want. Would that dimin- 
ish the value of anyone who has died? 
Would God’s ultimate justice in any way 
be impeded? Absolutely not!” 

Keosaian failed utterly, he was told 
by several people after the sermon, 
Many of the worshippers that day were 
not ready to move past anger. They live, 
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SUNDAY RUSH Keosaian, like many pastors, 
faced a church full of desperate strangers 








HEARING THEIR PAIN 
Dr. trene Deitch 
comforts a student at 
an impromptu group- 
therapy session 


after all, in a close-knit suburb of 12,000 
people where at least nine have never 
come home—including the close rela- 
tives of some members. They were crav- 
ing faith, Keosaian says, but not all had 
the religious foundation to help them 
understand how God and calamity can 
coexist. One woman said, “Greg, we just 
wanted you to put your arms around us.” 
Keosaian, who had held five im- 
promptu services since the disaster, and 
sat for 40 minutes comforting a man 
who saw people jump from the towers, 
found himself working through his own 
despair. “My feeling was that if I could 
be the cause of so much pain, I had no 
place in the ministry,” he says. 
“I learned the hard way that the needs of 
people are so intense at a time like this, 
so different, that there is almost nothing 
you can say or do that can be right.” 
Keosaian heard similar stories from 
colleagues of different faiths, all of 
whom were experiencing moments of 
supreme inadequacy. He has since 
abandoned thoughts of retiring. For 
seems = now, he has decided to 
focus on educating his 
congregation about 
Islam and helping the 
: families who have lost 
loved ones. “I’m going 
to try very hard in the 
coming weeks to listen, 
to take a less formal 
approach,” he says. 
This Sunday he will ask 
people sitting in the 
pews to split into small 
groups of three or four 
and share with one 
another small signs 
of God’s goodness. 
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—By Amanda Ripley 








Nation on the Couch 


PEOPLE DO NOT PAY TO TALK TO THEIR 
therapists about how bad they feel for 
others. Even last week, after a 
10-minute donation of sympathy for 
those who died in the attacks, most 
patients spent the remainder of their 
session talking about themselves. 

A poll by the Pew Research Center 
showed that 7 out of 10 American adults 
felt depressed last week and a third had 
trouble sleeping. Few people canceled 
their therapy appointments, and old 
clients returned to their psychologists. 
“We've had our sense of safety and secu- 
rity profoundly shaken,” says Dr. Don- 
ald B. Colson, a psychoanalyst in Kansas 
City. “That’s even more of a problem 
when people have been previously 
severely traumatized in their lives.” One 
of his clients, a Holocaust survivor, is 
suddenly having old nightmares again. 
Another, a boy who was badly bullied in 
an early grade, has his school phobia 
back. Many clients are having dreams 
about being kidnapped. “The initial re- 
action had an overwhelming degree of 
sadness in it,” says Colson. “But the fear 
was there from the beginning and will 
be with us for a long time.” 

Fear often leads to anger, and that 
can lead couples who were already fight- 


| ing to argue even more. When de- 
| pressed and feeling isolated, people can 


lash out if they feel their spouses are not 
reacting in the same way as they are to 
the tragedy. “One individual stayed at 
home during the day and was exposed 
all day to the TV,” says Dr. Daniel Blake, 
a psychologist in Detroit. “When her 
spouse came home and wanted to talk 
about the news, she didn’t want to. It 
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created a problem.” But many couples 
appreciate each other more, with the at- 
tacks making their problems seem small. 
“If it was a solid marriage, certainly it 
will be better now,” says Dr. Irene 
Deitch, a Staten Island psychotherapist 
and grief counselor. “But if it’s fragile, I 
wonder.” Some couples even decided to 
end their relationship last week. “In a 
couple of cases, people are re-evaluating 
their lives and saying this really doesn’t 
work,” says Dr. Holly Schwartztol, a psy- 
chologist in Miami. “I’ve told people not 
to make any major decisions this week.” 
For those without a spouse or a net- 
work of relationships, the stress can be 
even worse. But many are finding a 
closeness with family and friends they 
didn’t know was there—fathers admit- 
ting past inadequacies, sisters setting 
aside old grievances, friends forgiving an- 
cient transgressions. “One client said she 
never knew so many people cared about 
her, and she began to weep at the out- 
pouring of love,” says Deitch. “For her, 
the trauma turned out to be reassuring.” 
The therapists themselves—many of 
whom donated time to churches, tem- 
ples, businesses, therapy websites and, 
in New York City, firehouses—had no 
escape from thinking about the emo- 
tional fallout. Deitch says she can’t sleep 
much, and found herself driving the 
wrong way down a one-way road last 
week. “I’m walking around with one big 
knot in my gut,” she says. “We're put- 
ting in a lot of overtime. We're fatigu- 
ing.” But most therapists say they’re 
lucky to have a job in which they can 
feel, even indirectly, that they are help- 
ing people. “There’s such a sense of 
helplessness,” says Schwartztol, “that 
when you're helping your clients, you're 
helping yourself.” —By Joel Stein 


Thrown a Curve 


PRIOR TO SEPT. 11, BASEBALL PLAYERS 
were not generally known for their humil- 
ity. But since the sport returned from its 
six-day mourning period last week, 
ballplayers have openly declared their 
own irrelevance, noting that anything 
they accomplish on manicured grass is 
meaningless in the current context. 

For baseball managers these days, the 
task is to motivate their freshly humbled 
charges without seeming too eager about 
it. Larry Bowa, the first-year manager of 
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the Philadelphia Phillies, would seem 
uniquely unqualified to handle such a sit- 
uation. A 5-ft. 10-in. ex-shortstop of mere- 
ly average ability, Bowa held on for 

15 major league seasons by making base- 
ball his obsession. In his role as manager, 
his trademark is ferocity; he chews out 
players who lose focus and paces so much 
during games that third baseman and fre- 
quent Bowa sparring partner Scott Rolen 
has said, “We need to get Bowa a seat 
belt. He’s out of control.” 

On the Sunday before his Phillies re- 
sumed the season with a four-game series 
against the Atlanta Braves (the team they 
are chasing for first place in the National 
League East), Bowa says he asked him- 
self, “How am I gonna do this?” “As a 
manager and coaching staff, your job all 
year is to push, push, push. You try to 
make players get better, motivate them, 
and if you have to get on somebody, you 
get on them. I made it a point that night 
that I can’t do that.” 

The Phillies team is young. Most of 
the players have yet to go through a par- 
ent’s death, let alone a national catas- 
trophe. Bowa says he recognized that each 
player needed to deal with the novelty and 


| gravity of the situation at his own pace. 


Having confirmed that players with New 
York City roots had accounted for all their 
relatives, he decided to sit back and let the 
teammates connect with one another. 
On Monday, before the first game with 
the Braves, Bowa gave a brief speech. 











“Guys,” he said, “all I’m asking you to do 
is to go out there and do the best you can. 
Let the fans know that you're doing this 
to basically start the healing process.” 

Bowa says he does not remember the 
first half of the game. “To be honest with 
you, I looked up and it was the fifth in- 
ning. I was just like, ‘What happened?” 
He recalls being deeply moved by the 
pre-game ceremony, in which the U.S. 
Marine Corps color guard displayed the 
flag, and by the spirit of the 33,290 fans 
who showed up, rooted for the home 
team and lustily booed the opposition (a 
good sign that normality is returning to 
Philadelphia). In the sixth inning, Rolen 
hit his second home run of the game off 
Braves ace Greg Maddux. When Rolen 
came back to the dugout, Bowa insisted 
that he give the fans a curtain call. 
“Scotty's the kinda guy that doesn’t like to 
show up the other team. But the fans 
wouldn't sit down, the flags were waving, 
and I said, ‘Scotty, this is a special 
moment in time, and you gotta go out 
there and acknowledge that. It’s not just 
for Philadelphia. It’s for the world.” 

Back in the clubhouse, the Phillies 
celebrated their 5-2 victory with scattered 
high fives and muted congratulations. 
Two weeks ago, there would have been 
loud music and laughter echoing off the 
concrete walls. Normal still seemed a long 
way off. “Usually after a game, Sports- 
Center is on the clubhouse TV,” says 
Bowa. “Now it’s CNN.” —By Josh Tyrangiel 


PLAY BALL Bowa turned off 
his competitive mstincts ana 
let the young Phillies grieve 
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PYeDmLEGESTION, A SYMPTOM OF GASTROESOPHAGEAL 


ABOUT 25 MILLION OF US SUFFER FROM SYMPTOMS of gastro- 
esophageal reflux disease (GERD)—burning, chest pain behind the 
breastbone, the feeling of food stuck or liquid moving back up in the 
throat—every single day. Yet GERD is often undiagnosed, researchers say, 
because many heartburn sufferers don't believe that they have a medical 
condition. In one survey, 60 percent of those who experienced symp- 
toms hadn't discussed them with a doctor or even a pharmacist. 

Why this nonchalance? One heartburn survey showed that though 
sufferers found GERD to be annoying, they weren't aware of the serious 
complications that can result if it’s left untreated. Acid can inflame the 
esophagus lining and cause esophagitis. Bleeding or ulcers may develop. 
Scarring from inflammation may narrow the esophagus, making it diffi- 
cult for food to get through, and damaged esophageal cells can turn into 
cancer. Though this doesn’t happen often, there are approximately 
13,200 new cases of esophageal cancer each year. 

Doctors are also seeing more atypical symptoms of GERD, such as the 
laryngitis experienced by retiring Baltimore Oriole Cal Ripken Jr., 
persistent nasal congestion and adult-onset asthma. 

A visit to your doctor will determine the severity of your heartburn 
and its repercussions. Once diagnosed, GERD can be treated success- 
fully with lifestyle and dietary changes or with prescription medica- 
tions that block acid reflux or inhibit acid production. In the rare 
cases when all else fails, surgery is an option. 


LiageePaISEASE, OFTEN GOES UNDIAGNOSED. BUT LEFT 
WiaeiauesD, IT CAN COME BACK TO BURN YOU. 


- Resources * 


ORGANIZATION 

The American Gastroenterological 
Association 

7910 Woodmont Ave., 7th Floor 

Bethesda, MD 20814 

301/654-2055; www.gastro.org 

This association provides late-breaking news, 
tips and practical information on how to main- 
tain a healthy lifestyle through good digestive 
health and proper nutrition. 


WEB SITES 

Digestive Health Resource Center 
www.gastro.org/public/digestinfo.htm! 

Read up on a variety of digestive health topics, 
including heartburn. 


National Heartburn Alliance 
www.heartburnalliance.org 

This site offers a community of support for 
heartburn sufferers by providing education 
about the causes and effects of heartburn, as 
well as solutions that offer relief. 


National Institute of Diabetes & Digestive & 
Kidney Diseases 
www.niddk.nih.gov/health/digest/pubs/ 
heartbrn/heartbrn.htm 

Find an array of useful explanations about diges- 
tive conditions at this online community. 


WebMD 

www.my.webmd.com 

WebMD (search for “Heartburn Center”) links 
to Web sites with information about GERD, its 
symptoms and treatment options. 


BOOKS 

Coping With Chronic Heartburn: What You 
Need to Know About Acid Reflux and GERD, 
by Elaine Fantle Shimberg. Griffin Trade 
Paperback, 2001, $14.95 (paperback) 

A practical, accessible book that explains what 
heartburn sufferers want to know about their 
condition and treatment for it. 


Mayo Clinic on Digestive Health, edited by 
John E. King, M.D. Kensington Publishing 
Corp., 2000, $14.95 (paperback) 

A discussion of how to identify and treat more 
than a dozen common conditions. Plus: warning 
signs and diagnostic tests of serious illnesses. 














All of US at AstraZeneca join in mourning with 


those who lost family members, friends and colleagues 


in last Tuesday’s horrific events in the United States. 


We share the world’s gratitude to the fire fighters, 
police and volunteers who are working to their utmost 
limits in rescue efforts. We remember those who gave 
their own lives attempting to save others. Their spirit 


and tenacity will help carry America forward. 


As a global pharmaceutical company with major 
operations in the United States, we are contributing 
financial aid, medical assistance and supplies to 
those organizations coordinating relief efforts in New 
York and Washington. The employees of AstraZeneca 
stand united in their resolve to provide support during 


these difficult times. We only wish we could do more. 


Astrazeneca? 


www.AstraZeneca-us.com 
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Healthy Eyes 


CATARACTS ARE THE LEADING CAUSE OF VISION LOSS AMONG 
ADULTS AGE 55 AND OLDER. TAKING GOOD CARE OF YOUR EYES 
NOW MAY HELP SLOW CATARACT DEVELOPMENT LATER. 











WE'RE LUCKY THAT WE LIVE IN AN AGE when cataracts can be treat- 
ed and removed without a lot of fuss, Cataract surgery has an overall 
success rate of 98 percent and is now done on an outpatient basis. And 
although cataracts can’t be completely prevented, common-sense 
ways to be aware of their development include making annual visits to 
an ophthalmologist and knowing the symptoms: cloudy or blurry 
vision, poor night eyesight and increased light sensitivity. 

How do cataracts form? The same process that sends us to the 
eye doctor for reading glasses (at around age 45) is the culprit in the 
development of cataracts. As we age, the ratio of water to protein 
in the lens of our eye changes. Protein takes over and causes the lens 
to become harder, diminishing its ability to focus. A cataract develops 
when the protein begins to block light from reaching the retina. 

Researchers now think that lifestyle changes may improve the odds 
of delaying cataracts, whether by quitting smoking, drinking alcohol 
in moderation or eating lots of fresh fruits and leafy, dark green veg- 
etables, which contain eye-healthy antioxidants. Avoiding exposure 
to UVB radiation from sunlight also pays off. One study shows that 
people who have even fairly low exposures to sunlight throughout 
their lifetime increase the risk of cataracts if they don’t shield their 
eyes from the sun. Experts suggest protective sunglasses that block 
99 percent of both UVA and UVB rays. For people at higher risk— 
sun worshipers, outdoor workers, those who've had early symptoms 
of the problem—wraparound sunglasses that block light from all 
directions are recommended. 





Resources 


ORGANIZATIONS 

National Eye Institute (net) 

Building 31, Room 6A32 

31 Center Dr., MSC 2510 

Bethesda, MD 20892-2510 

301/496-5248; www.nei.nih.gov 

The nei conducts and supports research that 
helps prevent and treat eye diseases and other 
disorders of vision. 


National Eye Health Education Program 
(NeHEP) 

2020 Vision Place 

Bethesda, MD 20892-3655 

301/496-5248; www.nei.gov/nehep 

The NeEHEP is a partnership of about 60 profes- 
sional, civic and voluntary organizations and gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with eye health. 


WEB SITES 

Eye Care Links 
www.seeintl.org/eyecare.html 

Links to a wide variety of information about 
eye health. 


All About Vision 

www.allaboutvision.com 

Information and resources on eyeglasses, sun- 
glasses, low vision, contact lenses, laser eye 
surgery and eye health. 


American Academy of Ophthalmology 
www.aao.org 

The Web site for the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology can help you find an ophthal- 
mologist in your area. 


BOOKS 

Overcoming Macular Degeneration: A Guide to 
Seeing Beyond the Clouds, by Yale Solomon, 
M.D. Wholecare, 2000, $12.50 (paperback) 

A respected ophthalmologist offers a compas- 
sionate and understanding look at both the 
medical and human side of macular degeneration 
and ways to meet the challenge of its impact on 
everyday life. 


Smart Medicine for Your Eyes, by Jeffrey 
Anshel. Avery Penguin Putnam, 1999, $13.95 
(paperback) 

Common-sense guide to the most common eye 
disorders. Covers how the eye works, selecting a 
specialist, eye disorders and treatments, and 
specific techniques and procedures for repair. 








When it comes 
to healthy vision, 
keep an eye on 
Lutein and 
Zeaxanthin. 


You may be aware of the 
potential benefits of vitamins C 
and E in helping to reduce the 
risk of cataracts, but you may 
not have heard of Lutein or 
Zeaxanthin. Scientists have been 
studying their potential benefits 
for years. 

These two carotenoids are 
commonly found in vegetables 
such as spinach, kale and corn. 


While more research is needed, 
several lines of evidence suggest 
that high intakes of foods rich in 
Lutein and Zeaxanthin can reduce 
the risk of agerelated macular 
degeneration (AMD) and 
cataracts, which are the leading 
causes of blindness in the world. 

In addition to a proper diet, a 
healthy regimen should include 
regular visits to your eye doctor, 


and of course, regular medical 
checkups, not smoking and 
routine exercise. 
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WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT that an ancient Asian practice 
could help ease sore muscles and joints and increase mobility? 
Actually, the Chinese, who have been practicing tai chi for centuries, 
had a pretty good idea that‘their sequences of flowing, controlled 
movements were good for the body as well as the mind. Now, 
some of the 43 million U.S. arthritis sufferers are “waving hands like 
clouds” and “pushing the mountain” and feeling the better for it. 
Doctors have long known that exercise can increase flexibility, 
reduce pain and stiffness and build muscle tone—all-important 
benefits for people with musculoskeletal conditions. But finding an 
exercise regime that doesn’t put more wear-and-tear on already 
aggravated joints and muscles has been a challenge. Exercise that’s 
too vigorous causes joints to swell and stiffen; so does inactivity. 
Now research shows that tai chi joins yoga and water exercise as effec- 
tive ways to improve flexibility and build muscle strength gradually. 
According to Chinese philosophy, tai chi’s slow, synchronized 
postures improve the flow of “chi,” the vital life energy, throughout 
the body. Though Western doctors may not embrace the notion of 
chi, studies show that tai chi improves balance and range of 
motion, The weight-bearing aspect of the exercise may stimulate 


bone growth and strengthen connective tissue, and the soothing 
routines seem to reduce anxiety, which has been linked to pain. 

And tai chi can be practiced by almost anyone, almost anywhere, 
with no expensive equipment or supplies. Classes are offered 
through community centers, martial arts teachers and health orga- 
nizations. Before starting tai chi, check with your doctor and make 
sure the instructor knows that you have arthritis. 


COMES TO EXERCISE, ARTHRITIS SUFFERERS 
eA TAKE IT SLOW. TAI CHI, WITH ITS GENTLE, FLUID 
TS, MAY BE JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED. 


Resources 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Arthritis Foundation 

P.O. Box 7669 

Atlanta, GA 30357-0669 

800/283-7800; www.arthritis.org 

This national nonprofit organization 
supports arthritis and related conditions with 
advocacy, programs, services and research. 


International Taoist Tai Chi Society 

1376 Bathurst Street 

Toronto, Canada MSR 3)1 

416/656-2110; www.taoist.org 

All branches of this volunteer-run nonprofit 
society offer tai chi instruction and information. 


WEB SITES 

Arthritis Today 
www.arthritis.org/resources/arthritistoday 
This site provides news and features about med- 
ication, alternatives, exercise and stress relief. 
From the pages of Arthritis Today, the Arthritis 
Foundation’s excellent bimonthly publication. 


Tai Chi for Arthritis 
www.taichiforarthritis.com 

Created by Dr. Paul Lam, a physician and tai 
chi instructor, and supported by the Arthritis 
Foundation of Australia, this site provides 
information and videos about tai chi. 


BOOKS 

The Arthritis Foundation’s Guide to Alternative 
Therapies, by Judith Horstman et al. Longstreet 
Press, 1999, $24.95 (paperback) 

A realistic look at the help to be had from 
alternative therapies, including acupuncture, 
meditation, yoga and tai chi. The book also 
discusses more than 40 herbs and supplements. 


The Complete Idiot’s Guide to T'ai Chi & QiGong, 
by Bill Douglas. Macmillan Publishing 
Company, 1999, $18.95 (paperback) 

A step-by-step guide shows how to get started 
in tai chi, from choosing an instructor to learn- 
ing the 64 basic postures. 


MAGAZINE 

Tai Chi Magazine 

P.O. Box 39938 

Los Angeles, CA 90039 

800/888-9119; www.tai-chi.com 

A respected source of tai chi theories, principles 
and practices. 
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WHAT'S IT LIKE TO LOOK FORWARD TO THE FIRST FEW STEPS OF THE DAY? 


VIOXX is HERE. 24-HOUR RELIEF FOR 
THE MOST COMMON TYPE OF ARTHRITIS 
PAIN, OSTEOARTHRITIS. 


It isn't about winning a 
marathon. Or making you feel 
like a kid again. It’s about 
controlling the pain that keeps 
you from doing everyday 
things. And VIOXX may help. 
VIOXX is a prescriptior 
medicine for osteoarthritis, the 
most common type of arthritis 






if 


ONE PILL—ALL DAY AND 
ALL NIGHT RELIEF. 


You take VIOXX only once a 
day. Just one little pill can 
reneve 


your pain all day and 


all night for a full 24 hour 


VIOXX EFFECTIVELY 
REDUCED PAIN AND 
STIFFNESS 


In clinical studies, once-daily 
VIOXX ors reduced pain 
and stiffness. So VIOXX can 
help make it easier for you to 
do the things you want to do 
Like getting out for an early 
morning walk with a friend. 


TAKE WITH OR WITHOUT 
FOOD. 


VIOXX doesn’t need to be taken 
with food. So, you don't have to 
worry about scheduling VIOXX 
around meals. 


ONCE DAILY 


WIOxx 


(rofecoxib) 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
ABOUT VIOXX. 


In rare Cases, serious 
stomach problems, such as 
bleeding, can occur without 
warning. People with allergic 
reactions, such as asthma, to 
aspirin or other arthritis 
medicines should not take 
VIOXX 


Tell your doctor if you have 


liver or kidney problems, or are 
pregnant. Also, VIOXX should 
not be used by women in late 


pregnancy 
VIOXX has been extensively 
studied in large clinical trials 
Commonly reported side effects 
cluded upper respiratory 
nfection, diarrhea, nausea and 
high blood pressure. Report 
iny unusual symptoms to your 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
OR HEALTHCARE 


PROFESSIONAL ABOUT 
VIOXX. 


Call 1-877-7MERCK? for more 
information, or visit 
www.vioxx.com. Please see 
important additional information 
on the next page. 






FOR EVERYDAY VICTORIES. 












Patient Information about 9183902 
VIOXX® (rofecoxib tablets and oral suspension) 
VIOXX® (pronounced “VI-ox”) 
for Osteoarthritis and Pain 
Generic name: rofecoxib (“ro-fa~-COX-ib”) 


You should read this information before you start taking VIOXX". Also, read 
the leaflet each time you refill your prescription, in case any information has 
changed. This leaflet provides only a summary of certain information about 
VIOXX. Your doctor or pharmacist can give an additional leaflet that is 
written for health professionals that contains more complete information. This 
leaflet does not take the place of careful discussions with your doctor. You and 
your doctor should discuss VIOXX when you start taking your medicine and at 
regular checkups. 


What is VIOXX? 


VIOXX is a nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drug (NSAID) that is used to 
reduce pain and inflammation (swelling and soreness). VIOXX is available as 
a tablet or a liquid that you take by mouth. 


VIOXX is a medicine for: 

. relief of osteoarthritis (the arthritis caused by age-related “wear and 
tear” on bones and joints) 

* management of acute pain in adults (like the short-term pain you can 
get after a dental or surgical operation) 

. treatment of menstrual pain (pain during women’s monthly periods). 


Who should not take VIOXX? 


Do not take VIOXX if you: 

. have had an allergic reaction such as asthma attacks, hives, or swelling 
of the throat and face to aspirin or other NSAIDs (for example, 
ibuprofen and naproxen). 

. have had an allergic reaction to rofecoxib, which is the active ingredient 
of VIOXX, or to any of its inactive ingredients. (See Inactive Ingredients 
at the end of this leaflet.) 


What should | tell my doctor before and during treatment with VIOXX? 


Tell your doctor if you are: 

. pregnant or plan to become pregnant. VIOXX should not be used in late 
pregnancy because it may harm the fetus. 

. breast-feeding or plan to breast-feed. It is not known whether VIOXX is 
passed through to human breast milk and what its effects could be on a 
nursing child. 


Tell your doctor if you have: 

kidney disease 

liver disease 

heart failure 

high blood pressure 

had an allergic reaction to aspirin or other NSAIDs 
had a serious stomach problem in the past. 


Tell your doctor about: 

. any other medical problems or allergies you have now or have had. 

. all medicines that you are taking or plan to take, even those you can get 
without a prescription. 


Tell your doctor if you develop: 

. ulcer or bleeding symptoms (for instance, stomach burning or black 
stools, which are signs of possible stomach bleeding). 

. unexplained weight gain or swelling of the feet and/or legs. 

. skin rash or allergic reactions. If you have a severe allergic reaction, get 
medical help right away. 


How should | take VIOXX? 


VIOXX should be taken once a day. Your doctor will decide what dose of 
VIOXX you should take and how long you should take it. You may take 
VIOXX with or without food. 


Can | take VIOXX with other medicines? 


Tell your doctor about all of the other medicines you are taking or plan to take 
while you are on VIOXX, even other medicines that you can get without a 
prescription. Your doctor may want to check that your medicines are working 
properly together if you are taking other medicines such as: 

methotrexate (a medicine used to suppress the immune system) 
warfarin (a blood thinner) 

rifampin (an antibiotic) 

ACE inhibitors (medicines used for high blood pressure and heart failure) 
lithium (a medicine used to treat a certain type of depression). 
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What are the possible side effects of VIOXX? 


Serious but rare side effects that have been reported in patients taking VIOXX 
and/or related medicines have included: 


. Serious stomach problems, such as stomach and intestinal bleeding, can 
occur with or without warning symptoms. These problems, if severe, 
could lead to hospitalization or death. Although this happens rarely, you 
should watch for signs that you may have this serious side effect and tell 
your doctor right away. 

. Serious allergic reactions including swelling of the face, lips, tongue, 
and/or throat which may cause difficulty breathing or swallowing occur 
rarely but may require treatment right away. Severe skin reactions have 
also been reported. 

. Serious kidney problems occur rarely, including acute kidney failure 
and worsening of chronic kidney failure. 


. Severe liver problems, including hepatitis and jaundice, occur rarely in 
patients taking NSAIDs, including VIOXX. Tell your doctor if you develop 
symptoms of liver problems. These include nausea, tiredness, itching, 
tenderness in the right upper abdomen, and flu-like symptoms. 


In addition, the following side effects have been reported: confusion, hair loss, 
hallucinations, low blood cell counts, unusual headache with stiff neck 
(aseptic meningitis). 


More common, but less serious side effects reported with VIOXX have 
included the following: 


Upper and/or lower respiratory infection and/or inflammation 
Headache 

Dizziness 

Diarrhea 

Nausea and/or vomiting 

Heartburn, stomach pain and upset 

Swelling of the legs and/or feet 

High blood pressure 


These side effects were reported in at least 2% of osteoarthritis patients 
receiving daily doses of VIOXX 12.5 mg to 25 mg in clinical studies. 


The side effects described above do not include all of the side effects reported 
with VIOXX. Do not rely on this leaflet alone for information about side effects. 
Your doctor or pharmacist can discuss with you a more complete list of side 
effects. Any time you have a medical problem you think may be related to 
VIOXX, talk to your doctor. 


What else can | do to help manage my osteoarthritis pain? 
Talk to your doctor about: 

. Exercise 

. Controlling your weight 

. Hot and cold treatments 

. Using support devices. 

What else should | know about VIOXX? 


This leaflet provides a summary of certain information about VIOXX. If you 
have any questions or concerns about VIOXX, osteoarthritis or pain, talk to 
your health professional. Your pharmacist can give you an additional leaflet 
that is written for health professionals. 


Do not share VIOXX with anyone else; it was prescribed only for you. It should 
be taken only for the condition for which it was prescribed. 


Keep VIOXX and all medicines out of the reach of children. 
Inactive Ingredients: 


Oral suspension: citric acid (monohydrate), sodium citrate (dihydrate), sorbitol 
solution, strawberry flavor, xanthan gum, sodium methylparaben, sodium 
propylparaben. 


Tablets: croscarmeliose sodium, hydroxypropyl cellulose, lactose, magnesium 
stearate, microcrystalline cellulose, and yellow ferric oxide, 
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Dating After Doomsday 


THERE ARE PEOPLE IN NEW YORK CITY- 
good people, people in pain—who have 
used the past few weeks as an opportunity 
to put the passion back in compassion. 
They meet at bars or coffeehouses or on 
the street. They talk about their experi- 
ences in an unheralded time. Then, 
sometimes, they go off to the privacy of 
their apartments and . ; 

In good times New York is not actually 
a Sex and the City episode. Mostly, singles 
look at each other across crowded rooms 
and sit in frozen wonder at the presumed 
conversational chasm between them. But 
with tragedy as a common bond, “What to 
Talk About” has not been a problem. “I was 
struck by how easily we could just jump 
into a conversation,” says Allison Brown, 
34, a lawyer who chatted up a stranger in 
a café the day after the disaster. “We 
started talking, and it was only about what 
had happened, but it was in the context of 
our personal lives.” That night Brown 
ended up kissing her new friend ona 
Manhattan stoop. She admits to some lin- 
gering guilt over feeling good at a time 
when people were feeling so bad (enough 
guilt, in fact, that Brown and others quot- 
ed in this article requested pseudo- 
nyms). Still, she says, “it was affirming. 
And I'm really thankful that it happened.” 

There's no way to know just how wide- 
spread the trauma-into-passion phenome- 
non is. But names for it, at least, are prolif- 
erating. “Apocalypse sex” is what Jeff 
Sonios calls his encounter with a woman 
he met at the Lakeside Lounge, an East 
Village bar that was hopping in the days 
after the disaster. Lindsay Oktay, a U.N. 
conflict-resolution expert who has weath- 
ered crises in Angola, Kenya and now 
Manhattan, prefers “Armageddon sex.” 


CONNECTING Singles at 
a New York City bar find 
comfort in each other 


“It answers that deep need, 
emotional and physical, to be as 
close as you possibly can to 
somebody,” she says. Mark 
McPhee, 31, had what he 
termed a disaster tryst with a 
woman he met on the subway. 
“Pretty much all we talked 
about was the World Trade 
Center and how glad we were 
to be alive,” says McPhee. 

New York bartenders can 
see the need for contact in their 
customers’ eyes. “We've been so over-the- 
top busy that it’s hard to always know ex- 
actly what's going on,” says Dawn Darcy, 
a bartender at the Gate in Brooklyn, “But 
because of this shared experience, people 
here are far more apt to talk to strangers. I 
don’t know if it’s always sex related ... but 
if it is, that’s beautiful.” Elliot Bloom went 
home with a woman he met at 2A, a bar 
in Greenwich Village; he is not so sure it 
was beautiful. “People died,” he says. 

“T have guilt about it. But I'd rather feel 
guilty and miserable with somebody else 
than all alone.” —By Josh Tyrangiel 


The Loyal Opposition 


UNITED WE STAND: THAT IS THE MANTRA, 
the logo, the declaration of codependency 
for the new Fortress America. How, then, 
must someone feel who stands apart, in 
opposition to the nation’s righteous war 
fever? Ask Catherine Herdlick, a graduate 
student at Parsons School of Design, who 
helped carry a banner reading PEACE NOT 
wak last Thursday in Manhattan’s Union 
Square. Ask the 500 or so demonstrators 
who convened there a day later before 
marching north to Times Square. They 
are the first peaceniks of the 21st century. 
“I'm here with other students to stress 
the importance of peaceful justice,” says 
Herdlick, 23, “through due process of law, 
through international courts rather than 
war.” A native of St. Louis, Mo., anda 
Wesleyan graduate, Herdlick has pro- 











UNITED IN PEACE Herdlick carried an antiwar 
banner in New York City’s Union Square 
tested before. “Last year we had a week 
against the Taliban and in support of 
Afghan women,” she says. Her parents 
are Republicans, and they have agreed to 
differ with their daughter. “My mom said 
she can understand why people want to 
blow up a lot of people,” Herdlick says, 
“but I think the best way to honor the 
lives that have been lost is to prevent the 
same happening to other people.” 

Nancy Tingley, an art historian in her 
40s from Woodacre, Calif., and a veteran 
of Berkeley politics in the "60s and ’70s, 
joined her daughter Jessie Hock, 17, a 
Barnard freshman, at a Friday convoca- 
tion. Hock felt “stupor and disbelief” at 
the attack, she says, “but I don’t think de- 
claring a war on terrorism or on any coun- 
try that the government deems terrorist is 
the right answer. I don’t have a perfect 
answer, but I don’t think this is the right 
one.” She and her daughter believe the 
country is emotionally vulnerable to poli- 
ticking in the guise of patriotism. “People 
are so upset, so much in mourning,” says 
Hock, “that in a sense they're being taken 
advantage of by the government.” 

“Lam opposed to testosterone over- 
ruling thought,” says Ken Gale, whose 
long graying hair and beard give him the 
look of a fortyish hippie. His sign reads 
DON’T CREATE MORE TERRORISTS. “As a 
New Yorker, I’m on the front lines. And if 
this breeds more terrorists down the line, 
it means I’m going to be the victim.” 

At a time when President Bush's 
approval ratings threaten to exceed 
100%, some pacifists believe they repre- 
sent a growing minority that is, for the 
moment, reluctant to speak out. But the 
protesters will not remain silent. And 
they will not be seen as un-American. 

“I don't feel unpatriotic,” says Herdlick 

laughing as she adds, “I really do like 

the United States.” By Richard Corliss. 

Reported by Benjamin Nugent 

TT “| To see more images of how peo 
ple are coping after the attack, 


go to 
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Hopkins’ and Chris Rock’s Bad Company 
(with a nuclear-bomb threat). “[To release 
a terror film] just wasn’t being sensitive 
to where the world is right now,” says 
Disney studio chairman Richard Cook. 

The most immediate effects will be 
in TV, and not just late-night. The Emmy 
Awards, rescheduled for Oct. 7, current- 
ly plan to scrap host Ellen DeGeneres’ 
monologue and a skit about President 
Bush and Al Gore. Comedies like Friends 
and Sex and the City will seem surreal, 
maybe even grotesque, if they return toa 
happy Manhattan where no one looks up 
in worry upon hearing a plane. Creator 
Aaron Sorkin of The West Wing, his fic- 
tional White House dramatically out- 
done by reality, has written a special 
episode dealing with issues raised by the 
terror attacks, to air Oct. 3. 

Most prominently, three of the fall’s 


highest-profile new series—css’s The | 
Agency, ABC’s Alias and Fox’s 24—are | 


about CIA agents, and they'll be hard 
pressed to avoid opening wounds while 
staying plausible. A month ago, the talk 
about 24 was its gimmick of taking one 
season to show one day’s events. Now it’s 


| about a too-close-for-comfort scene in 
the pilot, in which an assassin (out to kill 
a presidential candidate) blows up an air- 
plane in flight. The explosion will be cut, 
but, says co-creator Robert Cochran, the 
story line will stay the same: “Our obliga- 
tion is to treat this subject with realism and 
intelligence and as much insight as we 
can.” Alias creator J.J. Abrams says he’s 
made one change, but The Agency is com- 
pletely discarding its original pilot, which 
dealt with terrorism and Middle East in- 
trigue and mentioned Osama bin Laden. 
“Slowly, we will get back to the reality of 
cia life, and that means dealing with ter- 
rorism,” says an executive producer, 
Wolfgang Petersen, “but not right now.” 

Certainly, too, it’s hard to look the 
same way at reality shows’ life-and-death 
metaphors for our everyday worries. 
Survivor made personal and business 
relationships into a wilderness struggle. 
But now that our everyday concerns are 
life and death, it’s the metaphors that 
look trivial. You don’t need Fear Factor to 
put an edge on your humdrum existence 
when you've seen 110 stories of steel per- 
manence collapse, twice. Says a network 
programmer who asked not to be named: 
“When we look back, we'll be able to say 
that people [lost] interest in reality shows 
because [you can] never match the 
| reality of what happened.” 
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The Fallout in the 
Fun Industries 


NG SCENE 





Title: 24 

What: New series in which a CIA agent (Kiefer 
Sutherland) has one day to foil an assassination 
The Problem: in the pilot episode, the would-b« 
shooter blows up a passenger plane 

Future Prospects: Producers are modifying the 
explosion and editing a few lines but keeping the 
story line, hoping that the account of a heroic 
counterterrorism agent will strike a chord 











Title: /ronic, by Alanis 
Morissette 
What: One of some 


150 songs mentioned in 
| an e-mail circulated 
among Clear Channel 
radio program directors 
BR The Problem: Identi- 
7 fied as possibly insensi- 
tive after the attacks 
| Future Prospects: 
Title: Microsoft Flight According to Clear 
Simulator 2002 | Channel, member sta- 
What: Update of long- | tions are free to play 
popular program that allows | 2"Y Song on the list 
users to fly a virtual plane 
The Problem: Its New York 
City scenario includes a 
World Trade Center that 
players can fly into 
Future Prospects: 
Microsoft plans to offer soft- 
ware to remove the towers 
from old versions; new ver- 
sion delayed indefinitely 
Title: The Onion 
(theonion.com) 
What: Satirical online (and 
. print) paper known for newsprint-crisp parodies 


The Problem: The attacks are the dominant news story, 
and making jokes about them too soon would have been 


tasteless 


Future Prospects: Going back online this week. Says editor 
Robert Siegel: “Sad humor ... can be cathartic and uplifting” 
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Title: Collateral Damage 
What: Amold Schwarzenegger 
plays a fire fighter avenging his 


wife and child's bombing 
The Problem: Features 


As artists and entertainment compa- 
nies aim to be tasteful, the danger is that 
relevant work will suffer too. In the 1,213- 
station Clear Channel Communications 
radio network, an internal e-mail circulat- 
ed last week listing more than 150 songs 
deemed possibly too sensitive to be 
played during this period, among them 
Peter, Paul and Mary’s Leaving on a Jet 
Plane. (Clear Channel contends the list 
was unofficial and did not ban any songs 
death outright.) USA Network canceled an air- 
an ing of the 1998 movie The Siege, a serious 
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mesiuatlagtclwebtas look at anti-Arab bigotry and paranoia 
Future Prospects: Warner after terrorist attacks in New York— 


Bros. is holding the release to 


assess the public's mood 


Title: Assassins 


What: Revival of 1991 Stephen 


Sondheim musical whose 


characters are presidential as- 
sassins throughout U.S. history 
The 





arguably precisely the sort of issue the 
country needs to consider now. 
Reshoots, rewrites, omissions and 
postponements are, relatively speaking, 
speed bumps. The hard question is 
whether pop culture has moved perma- 
nently to an old-fashioned war footing, 
eschewing moral ambiguity for earnest- 
ness. Have we shifted so suddenly from 


main 


2 The show may E a 

“ask audiences to think critical- a Sex and the City culture to a Band of 
ly,” but killing the Brothers culture? 

Commander in It’s possible. But it would be a mistake 
a—_ to confuse the reaction of the past weeks, 
Prospects: a culture of mourning, with a long-term 
Held, for now; change. The public’s current emotions 
fans have the are many—grief, anger, shame, helpless- 
"91 cast album 





ness—but we may look back on them as 
the simplest ones we experienced during 


It isn’t just a new series. 
It's a series of surprises. 


Fridays 9pm ET/PT 
Beginning October 5 
On your PBS station (check local listings) 
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this chapter of history. And our response 
has already been more complex than you 
might think. Some have predicted a re- 
turn to light escapism. Video-rental 
stores reported a spike in comedy rentals. 
MGM expanded the comedy Legally 
Blonde onto 1,300 screens after movie 
houses began pleading for feel-good fare. 
But rentals of action movies were also up, 
despite Hollywood's breast beating over 
violence. If there’s one thing those bloody 
blockbusters leave you with, after all, it’s 
a lot of dead bad guys. 

The “death of irony” may be exag- 
gerated too. Many critics read Letter- 
man’s emotional return as the sudden 
maturing of a wiseacre who had never 
manifested any real beliefs. As any 
Letterman fan knows, this is reductive 
hogwash. “Irony”—as popularly misused 
to mean a mishmash of easy sarcasm, 
cynicism and detachment—is ludicrous 
at a time of mourning, as is Letterman's 
meaningful irony (which is really a prin- 
cipled response to phoniness). But real 





irony—the basis of satire—is possible | 


and valuable in addressing war. (Catch- 
22 and M*A*S*H, for instance, are 
darkly ironic yet serious works.) When 
theonion.com returns this week, says 
editor Robert Siegel, it will address the 
events carefully, aiming for a poignant, 
“cathartic” humor. Stewart also laced his 
aching monologue with touchingly self- 
deprecating jokes. “I’m sorry to do this to 
you,” he said on his return. “It’s another 
entertainment show beginning with the 
overwrought speech of a shaken host.” 
And as tempting as analogies to World 


War II are, we are not who we were in | 


1941. We're not likely, for instance, to see 


the equivalent of the racist caricatures of | 


the Japanese as screeching simians. What- 
ever bigotry rises among the public, toler- 
ance seems cemented in the culture of 
official and corporate America. Even be- 
fore the attacks, Paramount changed a ter- 


rorist group in an adaptation of Tom Clan- | 


cy’s The Sum of All Fears from Arabs to 
neo-Nazis, says chairman Sherry Lansing, 
and she doubts she would green-light a 
movie with an Arab baddie today. “You 
{hear about] these Afghan or Arab children 
in high schools who are getting picked on,” 
she says. “You don’t want this to be a coun- 
try where we do this to innocent people.” 

Ultimately, the kind of war culture 
we get will probably depend on the kind 
of war we get: whether it’s a rousing suc- 
cess or a quagmire, whether terrorists 








After the Sept. 11 attacks, artists 


Producer Nile 
Rodgers was one 
of several artists 
who announced 
that he would 
organize all-star 
recordings to raise 


money for victims 


VISITING THE VOLUNTEERS: Kathieen 
Turner was among the famous faces who 
showed up to thank the rescue workers 
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BENEFIT PERFORMANCES: Philip 


Seymour Hoffman and others are offering 


an evening of short plays, to support kids 





strike again or people begin to feel safe, 
whether we're deluged with battle video 
or it unfolds in secret. We may be enter- 
ing a recession too, which produces a dif- 
ferent culture from the optimistic boom 
times that gave us snarky dotcom ads, 
boy bands and upscale sitcoms. The last 
recession saw the rise of downscale TV 
families on Roseanne and The Simpsons 
and downscale grunge rock. Might a 
downturn—and the sight of heroic fire 
fighters giving their lives in Manhattan— 
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mean a return of the working-class hero? 

Certainly there is the potential for 
fundamental change. Most recent enter- 
tainment trends have assumed an ever 
more fragmented audience. The Internet 
gave us personally targeted news. TV 
viewers scattered like the citizenry of 
Babel among hundreds of channels. Top 
40 radio gave way to niche music. Movies 
were aimed at ever thinner demographic 
slices. Now, suddenly, the country is 
united as it hasn’t been in years. And hip- 
ness—the defining value of pop culture as 
we know it—is at odds with unity, be- 
cause it depends on establishing one’s 
self as different from one’s countrymen. 

Still, there are already signs that we 
are too culturally polyglot to turn back 
the clock out of a yearning for comfort. 
The cast of The Producers’ singing God 
Bless America on Broadway was all the 
more defiant for its squareness. But there 
was also something strangely appropriate 
about MTV's playing Kid Rock’s American 
Badass in honor of rescue workers on a 
special episode of the video-request show 
TRL: the video's star-spangled obscenity, 
its bikers and bikinis, was somehow 
a perfect riposte to an act of cultural- 
conservative terror ordered from within 
a land where TV is illegal. 

Some art will risk offense to stay rel- 
evant. In December playwright Tony 
Kushner opens Homebody/Kabul, set in 
Afghanistan in 1998, the year of American 
air strikes in response to bin Laden’s U.S. 
embassy bombings in Africa. Despite the 
now incendiary subject, Kushner says he 
“wouldn’t change a thing” in the script. 
“Even a country at war has a moral im- 
perative to think about the people with 
whom they are fighting and ask questions 
about them,” he says. All of us are likely to 
crave escape in the months ahead. But we 
should be afraid to live in a country where 
entertainment that deals with people’s 
fears is untouchable, where satire is im- 
possible. A country where it is forbidden 
to mock the President by popular consen- 
sus is no freer than a country where it is 
forbidden to mock the President by law. 

The irony (yes, irony) of pop culture’s 
crisis is that critics have spent many Brit- 
neyed, Rush Houred and Spy TVed years 
bemoaning a shallow culture suited to triv- 
ial times. Our war culture, if it comes to 
that, may well go both darker and lighter at 
the same time in response to today’s trou- 
bles. It may even, in some perverse way, 
improve. But could anyone be blamed for 
counting the days until we can be so un- 
fortunate as to live in shallow, trivial times 
again? —Reported by Jess Cagle and 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles, Amy Lennard 
Goehner and Lina Lofaro/New York 
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